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Under the leadership of Dr. J. W. Porter, an active campaign has been carried 


on to secure legislation in the state of Kentucky forbidding the teaching of “‘ Darwin- 
ism.” Mr. William Jennings Bryan lent his aid to the movement. Bills were intro- 


duced into the Senate and House making the teaching of evolution illegal. The texts 
of these bills and an account of the arguments in favor and in opposition are given in 
this article. The House bill was lost by one vote. The result of the agitation has 


been a widespread public education on the subject of evolution. 

The state of Kentucky has been passing through a period 
of intense religious discussion. In pulpit, press, schoolroom, 
social gathering, around the fireside, and on the street corner 
evolution has been the favorite topic. This controversy 
became state wide when a bill to prohibit the teaching of 
evolution was introduced in the Kentucky legislature, January 
23, 1922. Inasmuch as the propaganda which is back of this 
bill is extending throughout the country, the religious and 
educational leaders of the nation have been much interested 
in the proceedings at Frankfort. The papers and magazines 
of the country have had articles and editorials on the Kentucky 
situation, treating it more or less lightly; but it is really a 
time to be serious, for what has been attempted here may be 
attempted in any state in the union. 

The introduction of this bill was the culmination of an 
active campaign against the teaching of evolution which has 
been conducted with increasing vigor for four or five years. 
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The colleges and public schools of Kentucky have for years 
been teaching the modern scientific theory of evolution, and 
no objection has been made. One of the colleges which is 
under the control of the denomination which has been the most 
active in this recent anti-evolution movement celebrated the 
birth of Darwin in 1909. About five years ago a reactionary 
wing in the Christian church made an attack on the members 
of the faculty of the College of the Bible, one of their theological 
institutions which is located in Lexington. Among other 
things these men were charged with teaching the theory of 
evolution as it applies toman. This opposition has continued 
to the present. During recent months there has been a 
growing sentiment against the teaching of evolution in schools 
supported by public funds. The Baptists have taken the lead 
in this opposition, but they have had the support of other 
communions. 

The immediate occasion for the attempted legislative 
barrier against the teaching of evolution was the proposed 
enlargement of the University of Kentucky. President Frank 
L. McVey launched a movement during the summer to enlarge 
greatly the state university. It was generally understood 
that the theory of evolution was taught in the university, 
and one of the professors has engaged in newspaper controversy 
on the subject with Dr. J. W. Porter, who was until recently 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church of Lexington. Some 
of the professors of the university were accused of being radical 
in their views, and their statements and the effect of these on 
the faith of the students had been greatly exaggerated. This 
proposed enlargement of the University of Kentucky inten- 
sified the activities of those who were opposed to the teaching 
of evolution. 

Plans were being formulated for several months for the 
campaign which was to drive evolution from the state. During 
the autumn the “ Fundamentalists”’ held conferences in several 
of the important centers of the state, and much was said in 
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these meetings about the dangers of evolution. The campaign 
for legislative enactment against the teaching of evolution 
was inaugurated by Dr. J. W. Porter, who became the leader 
of the movement, in a resolution which was presented to 
the Baptist State Board of Missions, meeting in Louisville, 
December 6. This resolution charged that the “false and 
degrading theory of Darwinian evolution is taught in text- 
books” of the state university and many of the high schools 
throughout Kentucky. This resolution led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee which was to prepare literature, launch 
active propaganda against the theory and to carry the matter 
to the state legislature for the purpose of obtaining the enact- 
ment of “laws in harmony with the resolution.” This com- 
mittee was charged to “look into funds going to the state 
university if the university does not conform to the require- 
ments of the resolution.”’ 

Shortly after this action by the Baptist State Board of 
Missions, Dr. Porter preached a sermon against evolution in 
the First Baptist Church of Lexington. In the course of this 
sermon he read a letter from William Jennings Bryan, praising 
him for his opposition to the teaching of the Darwinian theory 
of evolution in the public schools. In this letter Mr. Bryan said: 


I have seen much of your activity and am gratified. You have done 
exactly what I think should be done and our Florida Baptists have taken 
the same step. I cited the action of the Baptists of your state in speak- 
ing to them here. The movement will sweep the country and we will 
drive Darwinism from our schools. 


Mr. Bryan seemed to think that inasmuch as the evolutionists 
lacked courage it would be easy to rout them. He said: 


The agnostics, who are undermining the faith of our students, will 
be glad enough to teach anything the people want taught when the people 
speak with emphasis. My explanation is that a man who believes that 
he has brute blood in him will never be a martyr. Only those who 
believe they are made in the image of God will die for a truth. We 
have all the Elijahs on our side. Strength to your arms. 
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In this sermon Dr. Porter declared that “‘ Darwinism would be 
run out of Kentucky if it took every cent the Baptist people 
of the Commonwealth had to do it.” He also stated that the 
Lexington City Board of Education would be petitioned to 
discontinue the use of the present textbook on zodlogy because 
it teaches the evolution theory. 

The campaign was intensified by the coming of W. J. 
Bryan to deliver a series of addresses in central Kentucky. 
He had delivered his address in Louisville in September. 
He spoke before the House and the Senate in joint session 
January 19. He denounced the evolutionists with his usual 
vigor and called upon the lawmakers to protect our young 
people. His meeting in Lexington was typical of the others. 
Although the price of admission was fifty cents and one dollar 
the auditorium was crowded to hear him. Although he bitterly 
denounced Darwinism he did not seem to make any definite 
distinction between that and other theories of evolution. 
He warned students against the professor who teaches the 
Darwinian theory as ‘‘the most dangerous man that could be 
met.’’ He referred to numerous incidents in various univer- 
sities to show that the teaching of evolution destroys faith in 
God and the Bible. He read passages on evolution from some 
of the textbooks used in the Kentucky schools and urged 
that such teaching should be prohibited in schools supported 
by public funds. At the close of his lecture Rev. W. L. 
Brock, pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church of Lexington, 
presented the following resolutions which were adopted by a 
rising vote in which a large majority of those present partici- 
pated: 

Whereas, Darwinian evolution, the unscientific anti-Biblical teaching 
that man is descended from a lower form of life, is being taught in the 
schools of Kentucky, supported by the taxation of her citizens, and 
whereas we believe this teaching to be detrimental to the faith, and 


therefore to the morals of the rising generation; therefore, be it resolved: 


1. That, while we cherish the right of every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and while we accord 
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to all men the right to found and maintain schools to teach the tenets 
of their faith, we vigorously deny the right of any set of men, whether 
orthodox, atheists, or infidels, to teach their own peculiar views of the 
Bible at state expense; 

2. While conceding that state schools, on the ground of our constitu- 
tional separation between church and state, are excused from the positive 
teaching of the Bible, we yet maintain with deepest earnestness that this 
constitutional provision prohibits their teaching views antagonistic to 
the Bible—that separation prohibits alike the union of church and state 
and the union of state and atheism or infidelity; 

3. In view of the above, we respectfully request presidents, faculties 
and trustees of state schools, municipal boards of education and trustees 
of public schools to co-operate in the elimination of Darwinism and 
similar evolution theories, teaching that man is descended from a brute 
or some lower form of life, from their teaching and textbooks; 

4. We earnestly appeal to the General Assembly of Kentucky for 
legislation prohibiting the teaching in state schools of evolution, destruc- 
tive criticism and every form of atheism and infidelity whatsoever. 


These preliminary steps were followed by the campaign 
in the legislature. This was inaugurated by the introduction 
in the House of a bill against the teaching of evolution. This 
bill reads as follows: 

KENTUCKY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
1922 
House Bill 191—Introduced January 23 
By Representative George W. Ellis, Barren County 


An act to prohibit the teaching in public schools and other public 
institutions of learning, Darwinism, atheism, agnosticism or evolution 
as it pertains to the origin of man. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky: 

SECTION 1. That it shall be unlawful for a teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, president or anyone else who is connected in any way with the 
public schools, high schools, training schools, normal schools, colleges, 
universities or any other institutions of learning in this Commonwealth, 
where public money of this Commonwealth is used in whole or in part 
for the purpose of maintaining, educating or training the children or 
young men or young women of this Commonwealth; for such teacher, 
principal, superintendent, president or other person connected directly 
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or indirectly with such schools or institutions of learning to teach or 
knowingly permit the same to be taught; Darwinism, atheism, agnosti- 
cism, or the theory of evolution in so far as it pertains to the origin of 
man; and anyone so offending shall on conviction be fined not less than 
fifty nor more than five thousand dollars or confined in the county jail 
not less than ten days nor more than twelve months, or both fined and 
imprisoned in the discretion of the jury. 

Sec. 2. If any school, college, university, normal school, training 
school or any other institution of learning which has been chartered by 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky and which is sustained in whole or in 
part by the public funds of said Commonwealth shall knowingly or 
willingly teach or permit to be taught Darwinism, atheism, agnosticism, 
or the theory of evolution in so far as it pertains to the origin of man it 
shal] forfeit its charter and on conviction shall be fined in any sum not 
to exceed five thousand dollars. In all proceedings of forfeiture or 
revocation of charter, the holder thereof shall be given thirty days 
notice in which to prepare for a hearing to be attended by its representa- 
tive or counsel. 

The Commonwealth or the accused may take such oral or written 
proof for or against the accused as it may deem it the best to present 
these facts. 

This act is to be in full force and effect from and after its passage 


and approval as provided by law. 


This was followed two days later by the introduction of a 
similar bill in the Senate by Senator James R. Rash, of 
Madisonville. This bill is as follows: 


An act prohibiting the teaching of evolution in any school, college 
or institution of learning maintained in whole or in part in this State by 
funds raised by taxation and providing penalties therefor. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky: 

1. It shall be unlawful in any school or college or institution of 
learning maintained in whole or in part, in this State, by funds raised by 
taxation, for anyone to teach any theory of evolution that derives man 
from the brute or any other form of life, or that eliminates God as the 
creator of man by a direct creative act. No textbook containing any 
such teaching shall be adopted for use in any such school or college or 
institution of learning maintained in whole or in part by funds raised 
by taxation in this state. Any person violating any of the provisions 
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of this section shall be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than 


one thousand dollars. 
2. Any person acting as a teacher or instructor in any school or 


other institution of learning maintained in whole or in part by funds 
derived from taxation who shall teach or give instruction in any of the 
theories prohibited by Section 1 of this Act shall forfeit his position and 
place as such teacher or instructor and shall be entitled to no salary, 
either past or future. 

Any two persons having information that instruction in any of the 
theories prohibited by Section 1 of this Act is being given or has been 
given in any school or institution of learning maintained in whole or in 
part by funds derived from taxation may make complaint thereof. 
Said complaint shall be in writing and signed by the parties making the 
charge and shall be delivered to the board or other persons authorized 
by law to employ such teacher. Within five days after the filing of such 
complaint said board shall call said teacher before them and shall investi- 
gate said complaint, and if the same is found to be true, said teacher 


shall be discharged. 


The introduction of these two bills was the signal for a 
state-wide campaign. Most of the ministers in the state 
either preached against evolution, or attempted to show that 
it was possible for one to be an evolutionist and still be a 
Christian. The dailies and the county papers had articles 
and editorials for and against in almost every issue. Evolu- 
tion was discussed by all classes wherever they met together. 
It was marvelous to see how proficient in scientific knowledge 
the average citizen of Kentucky suddenly became. The 
anti-evolutionists carried advertisements in the papers to 
further their propaganda. In these advertisements an attempt 
was made to discredit evolution by quoting authorities 
against it. 

The arguments that were made against evolution can be 
summed up under four heads. It is antagonistic to the Bible, 
and the teaching of it undermines faith in Christianity. It 
lowers man to the brute, and takes away his divine birthright. 
It eliminates God from creation. It justifies force as a social 
program. 
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The opponents of legislation on the subject of evolution 
insisted that education should be untrammeled. They urged 
that instead of belief in evolution destroying faith in God, it 
gives him a larger place. The annual council of the Episco- 
palian Diocese of Kentucky, which met in Louisville shortly 
after the introduction of the bills, unanimously passed the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas a bill was introduced Monday, January 23, in the Kentucky 
Legislature against the teachings of Darwinism, atheism, agnosticism, or 
evolution as pertains to the origin of man in schools maintained wholly 
or in part by State funds; 

Be it resolved by this council, representing the Episcopal Church 
in the diocese of Kentucky, assembled at Christ Church Cathedral in 
Louisville, Kentucky, this 26th day of January, 1922, that we most 
urgently protest against the passage of such a bill for the following reasons: 

First—The theory popularly known as Darwinism, or natural 
selection of evolution, is not synonymous with atheism or agnosticism, 
as the title of this bill seems to indicate. Some of the most scholarly, 
devout and eminent Christian thinkers have been and are today avowed 
evolutionists, notably the late Henry Drummond, Alfred Russell 
Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin, and many others. 

Second—While opposing with all the earnestness possible the teach- 
ing of atheism or agnosticism, yet we deprecate the attempt of a popular 
legislative body to decide questions concerning the curricula of our 
schools and colleges and our textbooks, for which task they were not 
selected; nor have they the time, technique or training to fit them to be 
judges. These questions pertain to and must be left to the decision of 
those chosen and fitted for this purpose, namely, our educators themselves. 


The test was first made in the Senate. Senate Bill 136, 
which had been introduced by Senator Rash, was argued before 
the Committee on Kentucky Statutes February 9. The 
senate chamber was crowded and the hour was one of intense 
feeling. Any legislation on the subject under consideration 
was opposed by President McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky and Dr. E. L. Powell, pastor of the First Christian 
Church of Louisville. Some legislation on the subject was 
urged by President E. Y. Mullins of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, of Louisville and Dr. J. W. Porter, of Lexington. 
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The following amended bill, which was agreed on at a meet- 
ing of Baptist ministers, was introduced at the instance of 
Dr. Mullins: 


An Act prohibiting the teaching of anything that will weaken or 
undermine the religious faith of the pupils in any school or college or 
institution of learning maintained in whole or in part in this State by 
funds raised by taxation and providing penalties therefor. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky: 

Whereas a fundamental principle of the separation of church and 
state is organic in our American laws, and 

Whereas the separation does not imply an antagonism between 
church and state, but rather mutual respect and relations of friendship 
and co-operation, and 

Whereas the religious rights of our people are guaranteed to them 
by law, and 

Whereas it is glaring violation of the principle of religious liberty 
when teachers in our schools, supported by our taxes, attack or seek to 
undermine or destroy the religious beliefs of students. 

1. Now in order to safeguard the religious rights of our people and 
to establish more securely the principle of separation of church and state, 
no teacher in any department of any university, normal school, or public 
school in the State of Kentucky, supported in whole or in part by funds 
raised by taxation, who shall directly or indirectly attack or assail or 
seek to undermine or weaken or destroy the religious beliefs and convic- 
tions of pupils of said university, normal school, or public school shall 
be employed as a member of the faculty of said university, normal school, 
or public school by the authorities entrusted with such duties. 

2. Should such teacher, by oversight on the part of the board or 
misrepresentation by said teacher or teachers, be employed by the 
governing boards of any of said institutions entrusted with such duties, 
said governing boards shall duly consider any and every complaint made 
in writing by two persons against any teacher or teachers violating the 
above provisions, and if said charges are established as true, said teacher 
or teachers shall be immediately dismissed from the faculty of said 
institution. 


President McVey argued that the legislation proposed 
“leads to a lack of personal liberty provided for under the 
rights of the constitution.’”’ He said, “If you can pass such an 
act as the one before you for consideration you would be 
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justifiable in passing one which provides for a certain religious 
belief.””. He declared that if the proposed legislation were 
enacted it would be impossible to secure textbooks for the 
schools of Kentucky. He maintained that such legislation 
would force our young people to go to church schools or to 
the universities of other states to complete their education. 

Dr. Powell argued that the proposed legislation is 
un-American and contrary to the fundamental principles of 
Protestantism. He insisted that it is unconstitutional because 
it interferes with the freedom of conscience. 

Dr. Mullins took the position that there should be no 
legislation that interferes with science, but he insisted that 
certain conditions exist which make some legislation necessary. 
He said: ‘I do not believe that the church shall have the power 
to say what shall and shall not be taught in the school, and, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that the state shall have 
the power to teach something that is a direct attack on the 
Christian religion.” He urged the passage of the first amend- 
ment. Dr. Porter insisted on the passage of a bill that pro- 
hibits the teaching of any theory of evolution that derives 
man from a lower form of life. 

The committee reported out the amendment suggested by 
Dr. Mullins which was discussed in the Senate February 15. 
The Senate seemed to be about equally divided with perhaps 
a slight majority in favor of the bill. After much filibustering 
the bill was finally referred to the Rules Committee by a vote 
of 19 to17. This action virtually killed the bill as far as the 
Senate was concerned. 

People generally seemed to think that there would be no 
further action during the present session, and they seemed to 
be satisfied to call a truce in the controversy and give time a 
chance to throw some light on the whole situation. The 
question, however, was reopened when the House voted to call 
the Ellis bill out of the Rules Committee. Practically the 
entire day, March 5, was given up to a discussion of the bill 
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with virtually the same arguments that were made before 
the Senate. Although this was the most objectionable of all 
the bills it was defeated by just one vote, the vote being 42 
to 41. Thus the evolution controversy in this session of the 
General Assembly has ended with a slight victory for a free 
educational system. 

It would perhaps be appropriate for the writer to make 
some personal observations on the whole situation. In the 
first place, the controversy greatly stimulated investigation, 
thought, and discussion of all subjects which have any bearing 
on evolution. There has been so much demand for the works 
of Darwin, works on biology, and on geology that it has been 
almost impossible to secure any of these in the public libraries. 
In the second place, the term evolution has lost much of its 
objectionable connotation as the public has become better 
informed. It is not so much of a scare-term as it was a few 
months ago. In the third place, the evolutionists and the 
anti-evolutionists are much closer together than they were 
three months ago. Many who were opposed to all evolution 
at the beginning of the controversy now grant it for all forms 
of life except man. Others who at first opposed any theory 
of evolution as it applies to the origin of man are now careful 
to state that they are only opposed to Darwinian evolution. 
On the other hand, the evolutionists have been careful to state 
that they do not hold or teach the Darwinian theory, that is, 
the theory of natural selection. In the fourth place, the 
teaching of evolution is quite probably removed from the 
realm of civil legislation. It does not seem probable that the 
question will ever come before the General Assembly again. 
In the fifth place, this controversy has helped to remove the 
teaching of evolution from the realm of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. It will not be as difficult for a preacher, or a teacher in 
a theological seminary, to express himself sympathetically on 
the subject of evolution as it was before. The controversy 
has helped to turn on the light and good has come out of it. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL STATUS 
OF RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


CARL ZOLLMANN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The principle of separation of church and state in America makes impossible the 
direct teaching of religion in public schools. By implication anti-religious propaganda 
is also excluded. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 declares that religion is to be 
encouraged. 

The common law back of the Constitution recognizes Christianity as a part of the 
law of the land. This has been expressly stated in a Pennsylvania court decision. 
Legislation prohibiting teaching contrary to Christianity is thus probably constitu- 
tional. The difficulty of such legislation will lie in the definition of terms and the 
administration of the law. 


It is a truism that the public schools of this country are 
non-sectarian in their very nature and hence cannot impart 
religious instruction. This situation is the natural result of 
our American doctrine concerning the relation of church and 
state. Any attempt by a public school to teach religion must 
necessarily bring it into conflict with the religious convictions 
of some citizens. The result is a public system of education 
confined to secular subjects. 

It is clear that such a system is essentially defective. One 
of the elements of a well-balanced education is lacking. The 
religious and moral qualities of the pupils are of necessity 
neglected. The result of this lack of balance, the consequences 
of this sharpening of the wits without a corresponding deepen- 
ing of the religious and moral conceptions, can be studied at 
first hand in any penitentiary or reform school. Great dissat- 
isfaction accordingly is manifested throughout the country. 
A new form of religious day school which aims to co-operate 
rather than compete with the public schools is therefore in the 
process of being created. Through this means it is hoped to 
restore religious education to public-school pupils.’ 

t See an article by the author of this paper entitled, “The Legal Basis,” in Religious 
Education, February, 1922, p. 34. 
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It is quite essential to this new development that the secular 
teaching in the public schools harmonize as much as possible 
with the religious culture imparted by the religious schools. 
Otherwise one school will tear down what the other builds. 
An approximation to the situation in the old-style parochial 
school, where physiology, geography, history, and even reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are taught in the light of religion, is 
desirable. 

The inherent limitations must not be left out of view. 
The contrariety in the religious beliefs which will be imparted 
in the parochial schools will make the task of completely 
harmonizing the secular education with such beliefs an utter 
impossibility. If the beliefs of every religious sect were to be 
regarded public schools might in some localities be required 
to teach that the globe on which we live is flat. All that can 
be done, therefore, is to keep out of the public schools the worst 
outcroppings of anti-religious propaganda such as the denial 
that there is a God or the contention that man is descended 
from the ape. 

This in fact is what is now being attempted through bills 
introduced into a number of legislatures largely through the 
efforts of William Jennings Bryan. The proposed Kentucky 
law probably is typical of others. It would penalize public- 
school teachers, principals, superintendents, etc., who teach 
Darwinism, atheism, agnosticism, or the theory of evolution, 
in so far as it pertains to the origin of man, or who knowingly 
permit such subjects to be taught. 

It is not, however, the first time that the subject has been 
before the country. When President Grant in an address to 
the Army of the Tennessee at Des Moines, Iowa, on September 
29, 1875, challenged a movement whose aims were to gain 
public support for parochial schools and to introduce religious 
instruction into the public schools he said: ‘‘ Resolve that 
neither the state nor nation, nor both combined, shall support 
institutions of learning other than those sufficient to afford 
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every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good 
common-school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or 
atheistical dogmas.* His annual message of 1875 accord- 
ingly recommended an amendment to the federal constitution 
making it the duty of the various states to establish public 
schools and forbidding “the teaching in said schools of religious, 
atheistic, or pagan tenets.” When the proposed amendment 
was finally, on August 11, 1876, voted upon by the Senate it 
forbade the appropriation of public property or revenue to 
any school “wherein the particular creed or tenets of any 
religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination 
shall be taught.’ The failure of the measure to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority in the Senate closed the agitation 
so far as this particular phase is concerned without resulting 
in any tangible legislative enactment or constitutional provi- 
sion. 

This result was to be expected. No organized attempt to 
introduce anti-religious tenets into the public schools had been 
made. It is true that the public schools, though they were the 
direct lineal descendants of the parochial school founded by the 
early settlers in close connection if not union with the churches 
which they built, had been secularized by an elimination of 
their religious aspects. But this was as far as the develop- 
ment had gone. It had never been intended by this elimina- 
tion to make the public schools the stamping-grounds of 
anti-religious propaganda. The purpose was to eliminate all 
discussion of religion, whether friendly or hostile. Either is 
a disturbing element and should be kept out. Anti-religious 
zealots are apt to be just as polemic and bigoted as are some 
religious devotees. 

Not much material in the form of constitutional provisions 
need therefore be expected. While the number of the so-called 
unchurched in this country is large, the great majority of this 


2 Hecher, Catholics and Education, p. 180; Sevett, American Public Schools, p. 72. 
2 Congressional Record, Vol. 4, Part 1, p. 175. 3 Ibid., p. 5453. 
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class are unreligious rather than anti-religious and retain some 
preference toward, if not touch with, some church. The 
forces of downright agnosticism and atheism are therefore 
quite small. In addition they stand for a mere negative and 
have no such organization as is maintained by the various 
denominations. They therefore have not made themselves felt 
in public life to any very marked extent. While provisions 
against sectarian instruction in public schools or public support 
of sectarian institutions have been inserted in practically all 
the constitutions adopted since the days of Grant,’ there has 
been no occasion to invoke constitutional restraints against 
the forces of unbelief. The author has examined the constitu- 
tions of all the forty-eight states but has failed to find a single 
provision levied against this particular form of opinion. 

All that can therefore be cited are a few constitutional 
provisions which closely link education and religion together. 
While the convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States was in session, Congress, in 1787 enacted the 
famous Northwest Ordinance, which stated that “religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” This provision was super- 
seded when the various states which now take up the North- 
west Territory adopted their constitutions? but has been 
literally copied into the constitutions of Michigan and North 
Carolina‘ and has with certain changes been adopted by Ohio 
and Nebraska.’ Says the Michigan Court in reference to this 


* See the author’s article, ‘‘The Legal Basis,” in Religious Education, February, 
1922, p. 34. Also apamphlet by him, Church and School in the American Law, 
published by the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

2 Article 3. 

31890 State ex rel Weiss v. Edgerton School District 76, Wis. 177, 44 N.W. 967, 
7 L.R.A. 330, 20 Am. St. Rep. 41. 

4 Michigan constitution of 1908, Art. 11, Sec. 1. North Carolina constitution of 
1876, Art. 9, Sec. 1. 

5 Nebraska constitution of 1875, Art. 2,Sec.4. Ohio constitution of 1912, Art. 1, 
Sec. 7. 
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provision: “It is not to be inferred that, in forming a constitu- 
tion under the authority of this ordinance, the convention 
intended to prohibit in the public schools all mention of a 
subject which the ordinance, in effect, declared that the schools 
were to be established to foster.’” 

This lack of constitutional restrictions throws us back on 
the common law which lies back of the constitutions, though 
it may be evidenced by recent decisions. Two outstanding 
indications are at hand, one negative, the other positive. 
The latter deals with the maxim that Christianity is a part of 
the law of the land. The former involves trusts to anti- 
religious purposes. We shall dispose of the negative before 
taking up the positive aspects of the matter. 

According to the early English cases any attempt to bring 
into controversy the truth of any Christian doctrine constituted 
the crime of blasphemy. Therefore any testamentary disposi- 
tion of property designed to promote the discussion of the truth 
of these doctrines was void as being in furtherance of a crime.” 
This doctrine has now been abandoned even in England.’ 
The question remains whether a gift to a positively anti- 
religious purpose will be sustained. On this question the 
authorities are not as explicit as might be desired. Indeed 
gifts to a voluntary association of free thinkers and anti- 
sectarians* or to the “Infidel Society” of Philadelphia’ have 
been held to be too vague to be executed by the courts. It has 
been pointed out that it is not easy to see how love to God or 
man can be promoted by the dissemination of infidelity which 
robs men of faith and hope if not of charity also. Therefore 


11808 Pfeiffer v. Detroit Board of Education, 118 Mich. 560, 77 N.W. 250, 42 
L.R.A. 536. 

2See note, “Validity of Testamentary Disposition Subversive of Religion,” 
Ann. Cas. 1917 B 1024. 

31915 In re Bowman 113, L.T. Rep. 1095; cited 25 Yale Law J. 503. 

41909 Korsstrom v. Barnes, 167, Fed. 216. 

5 1870 Zeisweiss v. James, 63 Pa. (13 P. F. Smith), 465, 468; 3 Am. Rep. 558. 
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the Pennsylvania court has concluded that “a court of equity 
will not enforce a trust where its object is the propagation of 
atheism, infidelity, immorality or hostility to the existing form 
of government. Aman may do many things while living which 
the law will not do for him after he is dead. He may deny the 
existence of a God, and employ his fortune in the dissemination 
of infidel views. But should he leave his fortune in trust for 
such purposes, the law will strike down the trust as contra 
bonos mores.’’* Similarly, atheists are by the constitutions, 
statutes, and decisions of a considerable number of states 
disqualified from acting as witnesses in the courts or from 
holding public office. It is one of the purposes of our common 
schools to help qualify citizens for these important duties. 
A prohibition levied against the teaching of atheism in the 
public schools is adapted to prevent in a measure such dis- 
qualification and therefore is within the competency of the 
legislature. 

The maxim that Christianity is a part of the law of the land 
originated in England when church and state were closely 
linked together. It came with the Pilgrims to America. 
Though in the course of our history church and state have 
parted company, though Thomas Jefferson has branded the 
maxim as a “judicial forgery’’ which ‘“‘engulfed Bible, testa- 
ment and all into the common law,’” it remains today as the 
abstract expression of a very concrete series of facts. The 
fact that church and state are separated has not done away 
with the other fact that the Christian religion is and ever has 
been the religion of the people. ‘This fact is everywhere 
prominent in all our civil and political history, and has been, 
from the first, recognized and acted upon by the people, as 

™1880 Manners v. Philadelphia Library Co., 93 Pa. 165, 172; 39 Am. 
Rep. 741. 

2Letter of June 5, 1824, Jefferson’s Posthumous Works, Vol. IV. Cited and 


discussed 1837 State v. Chandler, 2 Del. 558. For a criticism of this dictum see 9 


Am. Jur. 346. 
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well as by constitutional conventions, by legislatures and by 
courts of justice.”* Says the Pennsylvania court: 

The declaration that Christianity is part of the law of the land, is 
a summary description of an existing and very obvious condition of our 
institutions. We are a Christian people, in so far as we have entered 
into the spirit of Christian institutions, and become imbued with the 
sentiments and principles of Christianity; and we cannot be imbued 
with them, and yet prevent them from entering into and influencing, 
more or less, all our social institutions, customs, and relations, as well 
as our individual modes of thinking and acting. It is involved in our 
social nature, that even those among us who reject Christianity, cannot 
possibly get clear of its influence, or reject those sentiments, customs, 
and principles which it has spread among the people, so that, like the 
air we breathe, they have become the common stock of the whole country, 
and essential elements of its life.? 


In the words of the United States Supreme Court, Chris- 
tianity is a part of the law of the land in this qualified sense 
that it is “not to be maliciously and openly reviled and blas- 
phemed against, to the annoyance of believers or the injury 
of the public.’’3 Lack of space forbids us from citing other 
significant utterances by various courts.‘ 

Christianity being a part of the law of the land the Con- 
necticut court has declared that our school laws are based on 
the Christian religion.’ It therefore is just and proper that 
teachers be required to conform their conduct in and out of 
the schoolroom to the moral precepts of this religion. They 
may even be expected to rise above these precepts so far as 
they have been laid down by the criminal law. It is but a 
step farther to require them if they entertain agnostic or 
atheistic notions to refrain from exploiting them in the class- 
room. Since the ordinary citizen may on pain of punishment 


> 1861 Lindenmueller v. People, 33 Barb. 548, 561 (N.Y.). 

21855 Molney v. Cook, 26 Pa. 342, 347, 67 Am. Dec. 419. 

31844 Vidal v. Girard, 43 U.S. (2 How.) 127, 198, 11 L. Ed. 20. 

4See an article by the author of this article in 17 Mich. Law Review, 368-377. 


See also the author’s American Civil Church Law, pp. 12-15. 


5 1854 First Congregational Society v. Atwater, 23 Conn., 34, 42. 
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be forbidden from expressing blasphemous sentiments,’ the 
teacher who is in the employ of the state may certainly be 
required to abstain from poisoning the minds of his charges 
with atheistic or agnostic conceptions. 

That the administration of the law will involve grave 
difficulties is clear. The words used by it will have to be 
defined. The state of public opinion in the particular locality 
will influence this definition. Where religious sentiment is 
strong courts will incline to give a broad definition. Where 
it is weak the contrary course is probable. The religious 
leaning of the judge or judges in question will also be important. 
Where a jury tries the case the prevailing religious opinion of 
the neighborhood is apt to be decisive. 

This difficulty, however, is not peculiar to this situation. 
It exists in connection with very many statutes. Thus blas- 
phemy laws are on the statute books of many of the states. 
The term blasphemy is certainly as hard to define as is agnosti- 
cism or atheism. Yet the difficulty of defining this term has 
not prevented the courts from enforcing the statute.? Neither 
will it prevent the statute under consideration from being 
enforced. ‘Terms which cannot be defined definitely in the 
abstract will be left for demarkation to the judicial process 
of inclusion and exclusion. Where the intention of the legis- 
lature is reasonably clear and not in contravention of the 
Constitution the courts will be obliged to enforce it and to 
meet as best they can the difficulties which are inevitably 
presented when such laws are applied to concrete situations. 

A distinction, of course, exists between agnosticism and 
atheism on the one side and Darwinism and evolution on the 
other. The former are inherently, the latter only incidentally, 
anti-religious. It is even possible to teach Darwinism and 

* See the cases cited in the next note, 

2 Specht v. Commonwealth, 8 Pa. 312; People v. Ruggles, 8 Johns 290 (N.Y); 
State v, Chandler, 2 Harrings 553 (Del.); Undegraph v. Commonwealth, 11 S, and R, 


304 (Pa.); Mochus v. State, 113 Atl.39 (Me.) Fora short discussion of these cases see 
the author’s American Civil Church Law, pp. 15 and 16, 
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evolution so as not to conflict with religious and even Christian 
principles. This, however, is entirely a matter of the personal 


equation of the particular teacher. If he is an infidel he cannot 
but teach these subjects in such a manner that they will conflict 


with the teachings of the various denominations into which the 
American people are divided. An absolute prohibition therefore 
would seem to be the only effective remedy. Has the legisla- 
ture the necessary power? There appears to be no constitu- 
tional inhibition. There are no constitutional provisions 
protecting the teaching of these subjects. The question what 
subjects are to be taught in the public schools therefore is 
a matter of absolute legislative discretion. Such discretion 
extends even beyond the public schools. A prohibition of the 
teaching of one or all foreign languages in parochial schools 
to pupils under a certain grade has been adopted in recent 
years in many states and has been upheld by the Iowa, Ohio, 
and Nebraska courts.' If the legislature has power to limit 
or forbid the teaching in private schools of such legitimate 
subjects of study as foreign languages it certainly can pro- 
hibit the teaching of Darwinism and evolution in the public 
schools. Arguments against such a prohibition should there- 
fore be addressed to the legislatures, not to the courts. 

¥ 1920 State v. Bartels Towa 181 N.W. 508; 1921 Pohl v. State Ohio —— 


132 N.E. 20; 1919 Nebraska District v. McKelvie 104 Neb. 93 175 N.W. 53%; 1922 
Meyer v. State Neb. 186 N.W. —. 





























CAN CHRISTIANITY WELCOME FREEDOM OF 
TEACHING? 
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The campaign against the teaching of evolution is a phase of a movement to 
identify Christianity with a dogmatic system which is being undermined by modern 
critical scholarship. In order to preserve religious faith, it is proposed to outlaw 


certain doctrines. ; ; 
The leaders in the campaign fail to understand or appreciate the moral and 


religious value of the scientific spirit. Their program would defraud future genera- 
tions of knowledge which can be attained only by free scientific research. It would 
be disastrous to religion itseli to stand sponsor for any such repression of freedom 


of teaching. 
The method pursued substitutes political campaigning for a dispassionate quest 
for the truth, and introduces malignant factors into the discussion of religion. A 


type of religion which distrusts candid critical inquiry betrays a suspicious weakness. 
A virile religion welcomes and interprets the best knowledge. 


Recent attempts to outlaw the teaching of evolution have 
aroused widespread public attention. It is remembered that 
forty or fifty years ago religious sentiment had been strongly 
opposed to Darwinism. But it had been taken for granted by 
most intelligent persons that the religious world had gradually 
adjusted itself to the situation. It seemed that the history of 
theological discussion concerning the Copernican astronomy 
was being repeated in the case of the doctrine of evolution. 
Eventually religious people everywhere see the futility of 
opposing scientifically established positions. Since the doc- 
trine of evolution is now almost universally accepted by 
biologists and historians, it was supposed that the theological 
battle was virtually over. 

Moreover, there are in existence plenty of books which 
make a positive use of the conception of evolution in the 
service of religious belief. Henry Drummond nearly forty 
years ago showed that an effective evangelical appeal might 
be made in terms of concepts taken from biology. The title 
of his later Lowell Lectures—The Ascent of Man—suggested 
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a friendly connection between his Christian interpretation and 
the idea associated with the name of Darwin. Lyman Abbott’s 
The Theology of an Evolutionist, published nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, was a frank attempt to deal with religious ideals 
in the light of the generally accepted scientific doctrine. When 
Christian leaders have for a generation been employing the 
idea of evolution surely there is nothing fatally irreligious 
about it! 

For teachers of biology, then, when they were quietly pursu- 
ing their scientific work, to discover suddenly that they were 
being listed as destroyers of faith was dismaying. In fact, 
the ordinary university man found it difficult to take the 
campaign seriously. He felt toward it somewhat as he would 
toward a proposal to revive the persecution of witches. He 
could not imagine a state of mind so foreign to his own. To 
be told, point blank, that a teacher of science must take his 
cue as to what he shall teach from a theological decision 
rather than from scientific research seemed incredible. 

Yet the incredible is actually occurring. At a time when 
scientists had come to feel that the older religious opposition 
had well-nigh disappeared, when religious leaders were incor- 
porating evolutionary conceptions in the exposition of Christian 
ideals, a bill to prohibit the teaching of evolution is introduced 
into the legislature of the state of Kentucky, and fails of passing 
the house by only one vote. Moreover, the Kentucky campaign 
is only one instance of a nation-wide movement. 

The opposition to the teaching of the doctrine of evolution 
has for some time been organized and vigorously pushed by 
the group of conservatives known popularly as ‘“‘fundamental- 
ists.” In the report of a committee on schools and colleges, 
at the World Conference on the Fundamentals of the Faith in 
Philadelphia held from May 27 to June 1, 1919, the concluding 
paragraph reads as follows: 

And finally resolved, Yhat in our colleges, especially, the teaching 
that man has descended or ascended from brute beast is not only unsup- 
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ported by any unquestioned facts and therefore totally unscientific, but 
is a distinct denial of the Bible account of the creation of man, the 
beginning of sin, the plan of salvation, and the extension and triumph 
of the Christian religion in the world. 


The doctrine of evolution appears in this report as only one 
of several doctrines which are declared to be subversive of 
Christian faith. All others are distinctively church matters, 
such as the inspiration of the Bible, the historicity of miracles, 
and the redemptive work of Christ. The fundamentalists have 
for several years been vigorously carrying on a campaign to 
rid schools under church control of all “infidel, atheistic educa- 
tion.” The doctrine of evolution has been one of the doctrines 
under condemnation. 

In recent months Mr. William Jennings Bryan has been 
advocating legislation which shal] apply to public schools. 
The only alleged anti-religious doctrine in the fundamentalist’s 
list which would find a place in these schools is the evolution- 
ary hypothesis." Hence this has been singled out for especial 
attention. At the same time the history of the movement 
shows that the campaign against evolution is only part of the 
larger program proposed by the committee on schools and 
colleges at the Philadelphia conference. 

According to this view the employment of “higher 
criticism” in the study of the Bible, the denial or modification 
of certain doctrines hitherto prominent in evangelistic preach- 
ing, and the teaching of the doctrine of evolution are all con- 
demned for one and the same reason. Those who hold and 
teach these positions are ruining the religious faith of the 
younger generation. Says Mr. Bryan: 

Those who teach Darwinism are undermining the faith of Christians; 
they are raising questions about the Bible as an authoritative source of 
truth; they are teaching materialistic views that rob the life of the young 
of spiritual values... . . / A teacher might just as well write over the 
door of his room, “Leave Christianity behind you, all ye who enter 


‘In the Kentucky bill Darwinism was coupled with atheism and agnosticism. 
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here,” as to ask his students to accept an hypothesis directly and 
irreconcilably antagonistic to the Bible.’ 


The deliberate destruction of the religious faith of a genera- 
tion of students is certainly not a matter to be passed over 
lightly. If there actually exists any such situation as is 
depicted by those engaged in the present campaign against 
higher criticism and evolution, it demands the serious atten- 
tion of all high-minded citizens. In the absence of more 
definite knowledge on the subject, the lurid portrayal of the 
inroads made by “‘infidelity’’ and “atheism” into the religious 
beliefs of students is sure to cause widespread public concern. 
If public opinion can be sufficiently aroused, legislation will 
be introduced to put a check to the alleged irreligious influences 
in our schools. The fact that when the matter was brought 
to a vote in the Kentucky House of Representatives, restrictive 
legislation failed by only one vote shows what may happen if 
people generally shall come to believe that the contentions of 
the fundamentalists are justified. 

Moreover, such an attempt as that just made in Kentucky 
is probably entirely constitutional. The article in this issue 
of the Journal of Religion by Mr. Zollmann indicates clearly 
that the influence of the Christian religion is distinctly encour- 
aged and sanctioned in constitutional and legal pronounce- 
ments. Mr. Bryan makes a telling point when he insists that 
after Christian people have consented to the elimination of all 
positive religious instruction from the public schools it is 
intolerable that this situation should be used to permit 
a definitely anti-religious propaganda in the schools. Says he: 


The Bible has in many places been excluded from the schools on the 


ground that religion should not be taught by those paid by public taxa- 


! Citations taken from an article by Mr. Bryan in the New York Times, February 
26, 1922. Compare the report of the committee on schools and colleges at the Phila- 
delphia Conference, in which it is stated that, “Unfortunately most schools of this 
class profess to be Christian, but they teach doctrines concerning the Word of God, 
the person and work of Christ, and the origin of the human race which are contrary 
to the teachings of the Bible and destructive of Christian faith and morals.” 
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tion. If this doctrine is sound, what right have the enemies of religion 
to teach irreligion in the public schools? If the Bible cannot be taught, 


why should Christian taxpayers permit the teaching of guesses that 
make the Bible a lie?" 


To one who has been accustomed to scientific methods of 
reaching conclusions, the presuppositions and implications of 
this attack on evolution are at first sight ridiculous. There 
is a strong temptation to laugh the whole procedure down. 
There are plenty of sincere Christian teachers deeply concerned 
for the religious welfare of the students under their charge, 
who are employing critical methods of studying the Bible, and 
who are sympathetically in touch with the developments of 
science. For such men suddenly to find themselves called 
“infidels”? and ‘‘ enemies of religion”’ is bewildering. It seems 
so absurd that the first impulse is to regard it as a huge joke. 
Moreover, the naiveté of the fundamentalists when they touch 
the content of science would be amusing if it were not accom- 
panied by so evident a moral passion. But to treat this 
reactionary movement with ridicule will certainly not help 
matters. The advocates of placing restrictions on freedom 
of teaching in the interests of religion are in deadly earnest. 
They feel themselves to be the representatives of a holy cause. 
Any ridicule of their contentions is regarded by them as 
simply one more evidence of a ribald spirit of irreligion which 
must be extirpated. 

It must be frankly recognized that a profound concern for 
the religious welfare of students is an honorable attitude. 
Such a concern will rightly command the approval of the vast 
majority of people. If it should be made to appear that the 
teachers in our schools are less concerned over this matter 
than are the fundamentalists, popular sentiment would be 
likely to support the fundamentalists whenever the matter is 
brought to an issue. As against a widespread emotional 
demand for “loyalty,” mere pleas for “freedom of speech” have 


* Article in the New York Times. 
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little weight. We have the experience of the war too recently 
in mind to cherish any illusions on that point. If it shall 
come to be generally believed that freedom of teaching in the 
colleges breaks down the morale of the students, public senti- 
ment will ardently back up movements for a religious control 
of teaching. The teachers in our schools should not forget 
that they are actually being called to account by this move- 
ment. For the présent, popular sentiment is in favor of 
permitting them to prove by the outcome that the existing 
freedom is good in its results. But eventually the challenge 
must be met. Doubtless the campaign will be immediately 
effective in creating a greater sensitiveness on the subject. 
Already, I am informed, heads of schools seeking teachers of 
science are generally making definite inquiries concerning the 
religious character and attitude of candidates. This awaken- 
ing of a sense of responsibility will be welcomed by all who have 
the cause of the spiritual life at heart. 

But when all this is recognized, the fact remains that the 
method proposed by the fundamentalists and advocated by 
Mr. Bryan is so disastrous to spiritual interests that it must be 
resisted by all who have the real welfare of humanity at heart. 
It proposes to substitute for the method of free research the 
method of prescribing by law what shall be taught in educa- 
tional institutions. Such a proposal would mean that future 
generations would be defrauded of the discoveries which may 
be made if men are free to search for the truth. Said Froude: 

If medicine had been regulated three hundred years ago by Act of 
Parliament; if there had been Thirty-Nine Articles of Physic, and every 
licensed practitioner had been compelled, under pains and penalties, to 


compound his drugs by the prescriptions of Henry the Eighth’s physician, 
Dr. Butts, it is easy to conjecture in what state of health the people of 


this country would at present be found.? 

Equally, if biologists be compelled by law, under pains and 

penalties, to teach only what is demanded by the group repre- 
t Quoted in Painted Windows, by A Gentleman with a Duster, p. 198. 
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sented by Mr. Bryan, it is easy to conjecture the ultimate 
outcome so far as real knowledge is concerned. In view of 
the fact that the intelligent understanding of the problems 
of medicine today is so closely related to biological research, 
and the further fact that such research involves the recogni- 
tion of an intimate interrelationship between the vital processes 
in man and those in animals, it is not saying too much to 
declare that such a bill as that happily defeated in Kentucky 
is virtually a conspiracy to defraud future generations of the 
biological knowledge which should be rightly theirs. Its 
proponents belong in the same class as those who formerly 
opposed vaccination and the use of anaesthetics on religious 
grounds. 

It is here that we come upon the most appalling aspect of 
the campaign. The complete failure to recognize the price- 
less value of the scientific spirit is disheartening. Mr. Bryan’s 
clever identification of a scientific hypothesis with a “‘guess”’ 
is a case in point.t' By calling the evolutionary hypothesis 
concerning the origin of species a “guess,’’ he finds it possible 
to ridicule the proposal that teachers should be permitted to 
teach irresponsible guesses when these controvert the Bible. 
By this gross misrepresentation he discloses a superficial 
flippancy which bodes ill for the spiritual honesty of the 
cause which he represents. 

It ought to be understood by every man of intelligence 
today that a scientific “hypothesis” is a carefully formulated 
provisional statement to be used in furthering more exact 
research. Whenever facts are discovered which were not 
taken account of in the first hypothesis, the hypothesis itself 
is revised so as to include the new discoveries. In this way a 
scientific hypothesis is a method of coming closer to the truth. 

*“The word hypothesis is a synonym used by scientists for the word guess; it 
is more dignified in sound and more imposing to the sight, but it has the same meaning 


as the old-fashioned, everyday word guess. If Darwin had described his doctrine as 
@ guess, it would not have lived a year”—In His Image, p. 92. 
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It is at the farthest remove from an irresponsible “guess.” A 
hypothesis is the best theory which accounts for all the facts 
so far as these are known. Any hypothesis is modified when- 
ever the evidence requires it. It is called a “hypothesis” 
expressly to avoid dogmatically closing any investigation 
before all the facts are carefully considered. 

The misunderstanding of the nature of a scientific hy- 
pothesis robs some contentions of any real significance. One 
of the most frequently used arguments is to the effect that 
Darwinism has already been abandoned by modern scientists. 
This is no news to biologists. Darwinism is simply one of the 
pioneer formulations of the evolutionary conception. In the 
fifty years or more of research since his day, the Darwinian 
hypothesis has, of course, been modified. Some of his sug- 
gested solutions have been found to be inadequate. But the 
many modifications of theory during these years have brought 
a steadily increasing unanimity as to the fruitfulness of the 
conception of evolution. To abandon Darwinism does not 
mean that the anti-evolutionists are right. One of the clearest 
statements of the precise status of the doctrine of evolution is 
given by Professor H. H. Newman, as follows: 


The nature of the proof of organic evolution, then, is this: that 
using the concept of organic evolution as a working hypothesis it has 
been possible to rationalize and render intelligible a vast array of observed 
phenomena, the rea) facts upon which evolution rests. Thus classifica- 
tion (taxonomy), comparative anatomy, embryology, paleontology, 
zodgeography and phytogeography, serology, genetics, become con- 
sistent and orderly sciences when based upon evolutionary foundations, 
and when viewed in any other way they are thrown into the utmost 
confusion. There is no other generalization known to man which is of 
the least value in giving these bodies of fact any sort of scientific coher- 
ence and unity. In other words, the working hypothesis works and is 
therefore acceptable as truth until overthrown by a more workable 
hypothesis. Not only does the hypothesis work, but, with the steady 
accumulation of further facts, the weight of the evidence is now so great 
that it overcomes all intelligent opposition by its sheer mass. There 
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are no rival hypotheses except the outworn and completely refuted idea 
of special creation, now retained only by the ignorant, the dogmatic, 
and the prejudiced.’ 

Anyone familiar with the work of scientists at first hand 
knows that the scientific attitude involves a humility in the 
face of the facts which prevents premature dogmatism. The 
address of Professor William Bateson at Toronto in December, 
1921, is being quoted—in spots—by the anti-evolutionists; 
for Professor Bateson frankly admitted that nothing is yet 
scientifically known concerning the origin of species. This 
seems, at first glance, like a confirmation of the statement that 
evolutionists are simply engaged in guessing; and it is being 
thus used by the fundamentalists. It rhymes well with their 
other citations from scientists to the effect that Darwinism is 
now discredited. But the concluding paragraph of Professor 
Bateson’s address deserves attention; for it shows how far 
removed is his attitude of scientific honesty from the dogmatic 
attitude of anti-evolutionists. Said he: 

I have put to you very frankly the considerations which have made 
us agnostic as to the actual mode and processes of evolution. When 
such confessions are made the enemies of science see their chance. If 
we cannot declare here and now how species arose, they will obligingly 
offer us solutions with which obscurantism is satisfied. Let us then 


proclaim in precise and unmistakable language that our faith in evolu- 
tion is unshaken. Every available line of argument converges on this 


inevitable conclusion. The obscurantist has nothing to suggest which is 
worth a moment’s attention. The difficulties which weigh upon the 
professional biologist need not trouble the layman. Our doubts are 
not as to the reality or truth of evolution, but as to the origin of species, 
a technical, almost domestic problem. Any day that mystery may be 
solved. The discoveries of the last twenty-five years enable us for the 


first time to discuss these questions intelligently and on a basis of fact. 


That synthesis will follow on an analysis we do not and cannot doubt. 
In other words, the hypothesis of evolution is an indis- 


pensable instrument for scientific research; although no one 


t Readings in Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics, p. 59. 
? Science, January 20, 1922, p. 61, 
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is yet ina position to declare finally just what is the exact pro- 
cess by which new species arise. Scientists today await the 
detailed researches of scientists in the future in order to con- 
struct a theory which sha)) account for a\\ the facts in detail. 

There is in this scientific attitude something so fine in its 
spirit of humility and devotion that it should be welcomed 
by religion. To be willing to follow the leading of the facts 
when these have been surely identified, to trust to the co-opera- 
tive Jabors of scientists everywhere to contribute to a con- 
stantly growing knowledge of the world in which we live, to 
use hypotheses in so honest a way as to provide for their 
constant modification in the interests of truth—all this is 
what we sorely need to save us from faddists and undisciplined 
enthusiasts. And this Mr. Bryan caricatures as an irrespon- 
sible attitude in which a “guess” is made supreme! It bodes 
ill for a religion if its advocates are incapable of appreciating 
the spiritual value of scientific honesty. This has been causti- 
cally expressed by President Hopkins of Dartmouth College in 
the following words: 

The minute that education becomes something besides a sincere and 
open-minded search for the truth it has become a pernicious and demoral- 
izing influence rather than an aid to society and an improver of civiliza- 
eee If the spirit of propaganda is to be enshrined above that of 
the spirit of truth, the master of lies is going to be given a considerably 
greater prestige in the world than he has had before even, and this will 
be at the expense of the cause of Him who said: “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.’’! 


The underlying weakness of the attempt to protect religion 
by prescribing what shall be taught is readily exposed. Every 
genuinely religious man, of course, wants the truth taught. 
But how shall we determine what is the truth? Manifestly, 
if one is compelled beforehand to affirm only one of two different 
hypotheses, he can never really determine which of the two is true. 


™ Reply to a letter sent out by the Committee on Baptist Fundamentals, Vew 
York Times, February 17, 1922. 
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If it should chance that falsehood is embodied in the prescribed 
hypothesis, there would be no opportunity for a religious 
man (if religion means enforced adherence to the prescribed 
view) to discover the truth. The theological opponents of 
the Copernican theory deprived religion of the opportunity 
to prove that it prized truth-seeking more than dogmatic 
compulsion. 

To one who has the scientific temper, such a proposa) as 
that made in Kentucky argues a suspicious weakness. [f 
religion is In such a bad case that it cannot hold its own in a 
free discussion, there must be something fatally wrong about 
it. The campaign against the teaching of evolution will be 
sure to create in the minds of scientists a feeling of suspicion 
and hostility toward a religion which betrays such a lack of 
trust in the ability of truth to vindicate itself. Thus instead 
of winning teachers of science to a more sympathetic attitude 
toward religion, it is bound to have the precise opposite result. 
Indeed, the animus exhibited in typical controversial utter- 
ances, the inability or the unwillingness to debate fairly, the 
resort to ridicule, the calling of unpleasant names—these go 
far to make extremely difficult the co-operation of a man of 
reverent scientific spirit with a type of religion which vilifies 
and misrepresents. And when it is proposed to incorporate 
this purpose into law and to enforce the law by penalties, one 
is appalled at the disastrous results to religion itself. If the 
teaching of religion can be secured only by threats, where is 
its spiritual power ? 

Those who know and love historic Christianity must enter 
a protest against this movement in the name of Christianity 
itself. To restrict Christianity to the ideas contained in the 
Bible is to substitute for real Christianity the scribism which 
Jesus and Paul repudiated. That the great religious ideals so 
potently set forth in the Bible are central in Christian faith 
no one denies or wishes to deny. But even the most rigid 
literalist recognizes that there are customs and ideas in the 
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Bible which were appropriate to a certain stage of develop- 
ment, but which would have little or no meaning today. The 
exact reproduction of the system of sacrifice commanded in 
the Old Testament would be everywhere recognized as unwise 
and unnecessary. Few Christian communities today would 
venture to put unto practice the injunction of the apostle 
Paul that women should keep silence in the churches. Even 
Mr. Bryan probably accepts the Copernican astronomy with- 
out suffering shipwreck of his faith. The plain fact is that 
historic Christianity has been so creatively vital that it has 
been able in the past to make such modifications in traditional 
doctrines and practices as shall be necessary in order to con- 
tinue to be a vital force in the ever-enlarging knowledge of 
men. For any group of men to call a halt to this century- 
long characteristic of Christianity is to misread our religious 
history. 

The Christian ministry has in the past been considered 
a learned profession. Our forefathers gloried in the fusion of 
faith and knowledge. The theological textbooks of former 
centuries were veritable compendiums of universal knowledge. 
The promotion of higher education, until very recently, was 
almost entirely due to the initiative of the Christian church. 
The leaders of Christian thought enjoyed the hearty respect 
of all intelligent men. Those who have in mind this noble 
history of Christianity, and who seek to continue this cordial 
relationship between religion and education, are sick at heart 
to find that would-be leaders of religious thought today are so 
devoid of any appreciation of this aspect of our traditional 
faith. Have we fallen so low that religion shall appear as an 
enemy of education? If Christianity is so presented as to 
alienate thoughtful scholars, those who so present it have 
betrayed the cause. When Christian faith suffused the best 
learning with its power it was the supreme influence in the 
world. Those who would welcome freedom of research and 
teaching in the name of Christianity are the true representa- 
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tives of this noble inheritance. Those who distrust science 
and seek to dominate it by threats and penalties are enemies 
of Christianity as well as of science. They would strip off 
the garment of light which has attracted the love and trust of 
the world, and would dress religion up in a policeman’s uni- 
form, with the club of legal penalties in plain sight to 
intimidate. 

Mr. Bryan disclaims all intention of coercing belief. He 
insists that those who want the doctrine of evolution taught 
have a perfect right to found schools where their pet doctrine 
may be taught. But he assumes that Christians do not want 
evolution taught, and that it is wronging these Christians to per- 
mit it to be taught. He entirely overlooks the fact that most 
Christians want the truth-seeking spirit to prevail in education. 
For Christians to demand that fixed dogma shall be taught 
rather than that an honest quest for the truth shall be encour- 
aged would lead to intolerable difficulties. Among the various 
branches of Christianity, which one is to be singled out as 
right when they disagree? Is it not rather in accordance 
with the spirit of historical Christianity to be eager to share 
so completely in the best learning of its day as to be able to 
correct imperfect theological opinions when correction proves 
to be necessary in the interests of the truth? Everyone really 
wants to know the truth about the origin of the human species. 
Is there any way in which to find out the truth except by the 
patient research of scientific specialists? Was there any other 
way in which to ascertain whether the Copernican astronomy 
was true or false? Shall men, in the name of Christian loyalty, 
be permitted to initiate a policy of repression the purpose of 
which is to discourage that very process of scientific research 
by which alone the truth can be established? It should be 
made clear that the protest against such a policy comes not 
simply from scientists (who might conceivably be discounted 
on the hypothesis or “guess” that they are irreligious) but from 
those who are ardent Christians, and who believe that Chris- 
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tianity in the future as it has done in the past will welcome 
as part and parcel of religion itself the scientific spirit of 
loyalty—a spirit which forbids any cheap and easy way of 
being satisfied with doctrines, but which would make the 
attaining of the truth a constant exercise of the spiritual life. 

The method proposed by the fundamentalists is that of 
outlawing everything which raises critical questions concern- 
ing the traditional beliefs. The word “authority” has a 
foremost place in their conception of religious faith. Our 
beliefs are represented as ideas which are furnished to us by 
divine authority, and which we are under obligation to accept 
because they are thus prescribed. Anything which tends to 
weaken or destroy this conception of authority is denounced as 
being irreligious. Now the ominous fact faces us that the 
development of modern education has introduced a different 
method—that of discovering the truth by careful critical 
investigation. And such investigation inevitably leads to 
revisions of opinions previously held. This is just as true in 
the realm of opinions about religious matters as anywhere 
else. In so far as the methods of study now approved in 
colleges and universities are seriously used, students are sure 
to be led to a critical re-examination of the opinions with 
which they came to college. And this means substituting the 
method of critical inquiry for the method of “accepting” 
ready-made doctrines. 

The fundamentalists propose to outlaw this method of 
education. They insist that the conception of accepting 
beliefs on the basis of authority shall be preserved. The gist 
of the argument against evolution is that it is contrary to what 
the Bible teaches. Consequently, in the interests of religious 
faith, teachers must be restrained from teaching anything con- 
trary to the Bible. 

Now it must be admitted that a person who is prepared 
honestly to submit every decision to the authority of the Bible 
is apparently ready for aggressive Christian service. The devo- 
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tion and zeal of such persons are evident. They often exhibit 
an ardor which, superficially regarded, seems more religious than 
the more modest attitude of an inquirer. But the fatal limita- 
tion of this way of attaining a unified consciousness is that it 
involves a cruel attitude of dogmatism toward those who can- 
not honestly take that position. When an authoritarian 
meets a person who has inner difficulties about reaching his 
own conclusions, he has no proposal save the necessity of 
submitting to authority. An appeal to authority, however, 
in the last resort is an appeal to force. If a person will not 
voluntarily yield to authority, he must be made to yield. 
There is thus no absurdity seen in a proposal to hold over the 
head of any teacher of biology the legal penalty of a fine of 
five thousand dollars and a year’s imprisonment if the result 
of his teaching is to impair the hold of a certain dogma of 
religious authority on students. The question may be fairly 
asked whether a religious policy whose final appeal is force 
deserves the name Christian at all. There are those of us who 
believe that the last word in Christian devotion is love rather 
than legal coercion. The most painful thing about the attitude 
of authoritarian zealots is their conspicuous lack of Christian 
love. They prefer the sound of trumpets and the clash of 
arms to the less conspicuous methods of love. They draw 
their analogies from the military world rather than from the 
ministry of Jesus. 

Happily, the days are past when coercion in religion could 
be carried to its logical conclusion of physical torture and even 
death. But it is possible to outlaw certain teachings if popular 
sentiment demands it. Therefore the effort is being made to 
secure a majority who will vote to exclude from teaching posi- 
tions those who do not bow to the authority proclaimed by the 
fundamentalists. The campaign thus inevitably takes the 
form of political agitation, either in the state at large, as in 
Kentucky, or within the various religious denominations, as 
is the case with the Baptists and the Disciples. But political 
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agitation has its great spiritual dangers. The supreme aim is 
to get a majority vote. The popular orator comes to the front. 
The irresponsible spreading of discreditable rumors concern- 
ing the other party is encouraged, until the “campaign lie”’ 
has come to be a regular feature of our politics. Clever debate 
takes the place of reverent search for the truth. Partisan- 
ship rather than carefully thought-out patriotism is promoted. 
All these evils, so common in secular politics, are being intro- 
duced into the realm of religion by the fundamentalists. There 
is real danger lest thousands of men shall be led to suppose 
that they are experiencing a religious consecration when in 
fact they are only responding emotionally to the crowd- 
psychology used so successfully by all demagogues. 

‘All this is involved in the attempt to secure religious 
uniformity by coercion. And if the attempt should succeed, 
it would compel numbers of conscientious disciples of Christ 
to endure the stigma of being classed as irreligious. Surely 
no one seriously desires such an outcome. 

To those who know both in their own experience and by 
their observation of others that a devout Christian faith is 
entirely compatible with an acceptance of the principles of 
higher criticism and with a cordial attitude toward the find- 
ings of modern biologists, it seems like nothing less than a 
tragedy that a needless burden of anxiety should be laid on 
the students and teachers in our schools and colleges. There 
is no desire on the part of the modern teacher to “indoctrinate”’ 
a student. The aim of education is to develop the capacity 
to discover the truth. The only possible adverse criticism of 
religion would be directed against a kind of religion which 
resists the truth. The effort is to introduce students to a 
method of critical inquiry which will lead them to the forma- 
tion of conclusions on the basis of a careful study of the facts. 

So far as this attitude is concerned with religion, it will of 
course lead the student to ask critical questions concerning his 
religious beliefs. It will almost certainly lead to a discovery 
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of the formidable difficulties in the way of holding certain con- 
ceptions of biblical authority—conceptions which are justified 
only by the quoting of a few proof-texts, and which cannot for a 
moment stand on the basis of an examination of the facts. But 
it leads also to large and inspiring views of religion and chal- 
lenges the honest inquirer to face the question of his own 
personal loyalty to the ends which religion promotes. 

When it is discovered that religious faith does not stand or 
fall with the affirmation or the rejection of certain arbitrary 
doctrines, a new sense of confidence comes. Then the teacher 
with the scientific spirit trusts the inherent power of the ideals 
of the Bible and the gospel of Jesus to bring their own con- 
vincing message. The student is led to incorporate these 
ideals in his philosophy of life because he learns to love them, 
not because he is commanded to “accept”? them on the basis 
of authority. Religious consecration is brought about with 
the consciousness of entire freedom. The way is open for 
modifications of religious beliefs whenever these seem to be 
required by the facts. The analogy between scientific pro- 
cesses and the gradual development of religious beliefs is a 
potent means of steadying the religious life of many students 
today, who would be only bewildered if they were confronted 
point blank with the alternative of “‘accepting” or “rejecting”’ 
a theology which seemed to them questionable. If a student 
knows that he can take all the time he needs to work out his 
religious questions, but that while he is working them out he 
ought to be practicing the best kind of religious faith which 
he can honestly entertain, the way is open for a wholesome 
growth into a richer and larger knowledge. 

The present ferment in religious thinking will prove to be 
a mighty influence in turning the attention of men to religion, 
if it is not transformed into an occasion for inquisition. Indeed, 
the campaign against evolution seems to be having an effect 
quite different from that intended by Mr. Bryan. Thousands 


of people, who would otherwise have remained apathetic, are 
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being stirred up to discover what it is all about. A remarkable 
movement of popular education is going on. It is to be hoped 
that those who now enjoy complete freedom of teaching will 
seize the opportunity to indicate clearly that Christian faith 
has no need to fear critical investigation. In past centuries 
Christianity has had an enviable reputation as a supporter of 
the best learning. We cannot consent that this reputation 
shall be lost, as it will be lost if the reactionary movement is 
permitted to go unchallenged. Many of the most prolific 
movements in the history of the church have grown out of 
dissent from an authoritatively fixed theology. Freedom is 
always creative. When religious beliefs have to be enforced 
by law or compelled by assent to ‘“‘authority’’ or made domi- 
nant by political scheming, it is a sure sign that that kind of 
religion has lost its spiritual power. In the interest of the 
vitality of Christian faith, freedom of investigation and free- 
dom of teaching should be advocated by all who really believe 
that religious faith should seek the truth always and under all 
circumstances. 
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Manichaeism, now extinct, was a formidable rival to Christianity in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and was a religion professed in parts of Central Asia for a thousand 
years. Our authorities for the study of it are the newly discovered fragments of 
Manichee literature from Turfan, in Chinese Turkestan, and the polemical writings 
of Mohammedans and Christians, including the Refutations by S. Ephraim, lately 
deciphered by C. W. Mitchell. 

Manichaeism is dualistic, in that the two principles of Light and Dark are regarded 
as self-existent and eternal, but they ought to remain separate: this world of sense 
originated from a disastrous mixture of the two. It is, in fact, a Smudge. The 
goodness of God, the Lord of the realm of Light, is shown ‘not in improving the world 
but in devising means for getting rid of it altogether, for evil consists in the mixture 
of Light and Dark. 

Neither the fantastic mythology of Mani, nor the ascetic organization of the 
Manichees, appears to be derived from anything east of Babylonia. Nor is it pessi- 
mistic in the sense of a belief in the ultimate triumph of evil; unregulated desire will 
always continue to exist, but it will be confined to its own appropriate sphere. 





No champion of Manichaeism appeared at the Chicago 
Congress of Religions, nor has one been seen at any similar 
gathering, for the Manichees are extinct. It was on Sunday, 
March 20, 242 A.D., that Mani first proclaimed his new 
religion, and for about a thousand years men and women 
professing his doctrines were to be found, mostly in Central 
Asia, in the countries to the northeast of Persia and west of 
Thibet. But now they have utterly disappeared. For cen- 
turies they were persecuted and proscribed, by Christians, 
by Zoroastrians, and by Mohammedans alike, and they seem 
finally to have been swept out of existence in the calamities 
which marked the age of Zenghis Khan and of the Mongol 
dominion. 

The century that saw the conversion of the Roman Empire 
to Christianity and the final formulation of the Creeds was 
marked also by a serious struggle between Christianity and 
Manichaeism for mastery both in the East and in the West. 
The religion of Mani was a missionary religion and its devoted 
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emissaries were to be found all over the Roman Empire within 
a century of its first publication. And when we remember 
that during the fourth century the most influential of all 
Latin Christians, one of the greatest formative influences 
upon medieval thought, Augustine, was for some nine years 
himself a Manichee convert,’ we shall realize that the danger 
from Manichaeism was serious and that what the heathen 
writer, Alexander of Lycopolis, called the “‘New Christianity” 
had once a chance of becoming the creed of the West. 

Various oriental documents, chiefly Syriac and Arabic, 
which throw considerable light on the Manichee religion, 
have been published during the last fifty years, but undoubt- 
edly the most sensational discoveries are those connected with 
the name of Turfan, a district in Chinese Turkestan, northeast 
of Kashgar, not far from the Siberian frontier. It is a desolate 
part of the world, which seems to be lapsing into sandy desert 
after having been fertile in former ages. Various religions 
had been professed there a thousand years ago, including the 
Christianity brought by Nestorian missionaries as well as 
the religion of Mani, but in the end Buddhism seems to have 
gained the upper hand, and great quantities of Christian and 
Manichaean writings found their way into the libraries of 
Buddhist monasteries in the region. Now they are all deserted, 
the population has dispersed to better watered lands, and 
European explorers have entered into possession of great 
numbers of scraps of written material found buried among 
the ruins. There are fragments in Syriac, fragments in 
Sogdian (a sort of Middle-Persian dialect), fragments in various 
Tatar languages, and fragments in Thibetan and Chinese. 
Some are Christian, many are Buddhist, and quite a large 
number belong to the Manichee literature. The expeditions 
which collected them took place between 1902 and 1909, and 
the results are even now hardly all published. Unfortunately 
the publications that have seen the light are to be looked for 


1 From 373-382 A.D. 
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in four different places, and the student who wishes to see 
the original texts for himself has to find them in the Journal 
Asiatique,’ the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,? the Sitz- 
ungsberichte and Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy? and 
of the Petrograd Academy of Sciences.‘ 

The great importance of the documents from Turfan is 
that they exhibit Manichaeism as a living religion, not as a 
controversial system. There are fragments of hymnbooks, 
of forms for the confession of sins, of prayers, as well as of 
regular treatises. But alas, it is a confused débris, a collection 
of tattered scraps, and unless we knew something of the sub- 
ject from other sources, it would add but little to our knowledge. 
As I have said, there is every reason to believe that more 
discoveries will be made in this region; it is possible even that 
some day a more or less complete copy of one of Mani’s works 
may be unearthed. Meanwhile an admirable account of the 
finds in their relation to what we otherwise know of the 
Manichee literature is to be found in Professor Prosper Alfaric’s 
admirable volumes called Les Ecritures Manichéennes, which 
form a quite indispensable guide to the student.s 

Apart from these Turfan fragments our knowledge of the 
Manichee religion is derived from accounts and refutations 
written by opponents. These are all composed with preju- 
dice, and some of them without adequate information, being 
based upon other refutations, not upon a study of Manichee 
documents themselves. Moreover, till about sixty years ago, 
the sources were almost exclusively Greek or Latin. Mani 
lived in Babylonia, where the native language was Syriac and 


*E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, Journ. Asiatique for 1911, pp. 499-621; for 1913, 
PP. 99-104, 105-16, 378-83. 

2 A. Von le Cog and Sir Aurel Stein, JRAS for 1911, pp. 277-314. 

3F, W. K. Miiller, Sitz., 1904, pp. 348-52; Abhandl., 1904 and 1913; A. Von le 
Coq, Sitz., 1908, pp. 398-414; ibid., 1909, pp. 1212-18; Abhandl., 1912. 

4C. Salemann, Mémoires, 1904 and 1908; Bulletin, 1907, pp. 175-84, 531-58; 
1912, pp. I-50. 

5 Prosper Alfaric, Les Ecritures Manichéennes, I, 129-38; I1,126-36. Paris, 1918. 
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the government was Persian. Most of his writings were com- 
posed in Syriac, one at least was composed in Persian,’ and 
this helped to give his ideas a barbarous and exotic turn to the 
Greeks and Romans, and so to us. During the nineteenth 
century this was to a certain extent corrected by the publica- 
tion of Mohammedan accounts, of which the most important 
is the Fihrist of An-Nadim, edited by G. Fliigel in 1862. Pre- 
viously to this our chief sources had been some polemical 
treatises by Augustine, valuable because he himself had been 
a Manichee for so long, and the work called the Acts of Arche- 
laus. This last professes to give the story of a public dispu- 
tation between Mani himself and a Christian bishop called 
Archelaus, held somewhere in Mesopotamia about the year 
280, in which of course Mani is decisively worsted. The story 
is clearly a fiction, composed in Greek; it does not appear to 
be even based on Syriac documents, nor does Archelaus seem 
to be a historical personage, being quite unknown to native 
Syriac literary tradition. But the work is early; it was used 
by Cyril of Jerusalem in 347, and the author (said to be one 
Hegemonius, of whom nothing else is known) was clearly well 
acquainted with the outlines of the Manichaean system. He 
hit upon the ingenious expedient of making a converted Mani- 
chee explain at some length the tenets of Mani, in order that 
the bishop, Archelaus, might more effectively attack the here- 
siarch. This section of the work was for long the most system- 
atic description of Manichaeism known, and Epiphanius 
quoted it verbatim in his Panarion—a fortunate circumstance, 
as only a Latin translation of the Acts of Archelaus survives. 
The present century has added to our knowledge two works 
of Christian controversy against the Manichees, which are 
particularly noteworthy from being written in Syriac. It is 
likely enough that the dialect used by Mani, who came from 
Lower Babylonia, may have differed from what we call 
classical Syriac, which is the dialect of Edessa in Northern 


* The Shépurakdan, dedicated to the Sasanian king, Shapur. 
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Syria. We do know that the Manichees had a special sort 
of alphabet, which differs from that in which ancient Syriac 
MSS are written about as much as gothic type differs from 
roman. But though the dialects may have differed, both were 
forms of Aramaic; the difference was certainly not more than 
that of the speech of England from that of Scotland. These 
Syriac works therefore are especially valuable, for when they 
quote Manichaean works we have the actual terms used by 
the Manichees themselves. 

The two works are the account of Manichaean cosmogony 
by Theodore bar Khoni (or Khonai) expounded by Franz 
Cumont in 1908," and the two volumes of S. Ephraim’s Prose 
Refutations of Mani, Marcion and Bardaisan, published by 
C. W. Mitchell in rg12 and 1921.2? Ephraim’s work is very 
prolix and contains fewer direct quotations from his adversaries 
than we should have liked, but his date and country make it a 
document of the first importance. He died at Edessa in 373, 
so that his Refutations, written in the language that Mani 
also wrote in, date from less than a century after Mani was 
killed. Theodore bar Khoni lived five hundred years later 
(he became a bishop in 893), but his “‘scholia” are valuable 
because he makes considerable extracts from one of the chief 
Manichaean sacred books, a work concerned with the origin of 
Adam and Eve, and known to Augustine as the Epistula 
Fundamentt. 

Every religion for purposes of study may be considered in 
two ways. It has a mythology and a philosophy. Thus in 


* Franz Cumont, Recherches sur le Manichéisme: Pt. I, La Cosmogonie Manichéenne. 
Brussels, 1908. Part II, containing an extract from Severus of Antioch, edited by 
M. A. Kugener and F. Cumont, 1912, is also important, but it has to do with a 
document originally Greek, not a Syriac original. 

2C. W. Mitchell was a young Canadian scholar, who, after taking a brilliant 
degree at Cambridge, England, had settled down in London, partly in order to be near 
the British Museum, where the MS of S. Ephraim’s Refutations (a palimpsest most 
difficult to decipher) is preserved. He went out to the war as a chaplain and was 
killed at the Front, near Arras, on May 3, 1917, leaving the second volume of his work 
unfinished. It was completed by Professor A. A. Bevan and the present writer and 
came out last year. 
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orthodox Christianity the story of Adam and Eve in the Garden 
may be classed as mythology; on the other hand the story is 
understood to teach that man was made by God and made 
good, but that the first man disobeyed and that this dis- 
obedience is the cause of pain and evil in human life. This 
doctrine is a philosophy, which might have been founded on a 
different story; the story may be historically true or false, the 
doctrine may give a true account of life ora false account. My 
point is, that the story and the doctrine, the mythology and 
the philosophy, are separable in thought. 

It is, I think, necessary to make this distinction in the case 
of a strange and foreign religion, especially one that is separated 
from us by long centuries, for otherwise we become so dis- 
tracted by mere externals that we fail to be impressed by what 
is really of permanent interest. Especially is this the case 
with the Manichee religion: its mythology is so unfamiliar and 
bizarre, so utterly out of touch with modern ideas about the 
external world and cosmic history, that we may easily miss 
the philosophy which this mythology was supposed to set 
forth, and thereby make its appeal to so many generations of 
men incomprehensible. 

Of course this separation of the mythology and the philoso- 
phy of a religion is merely a division made for convenience, to 
help to keep our own minds clear. The word mythology has 
with us Christians an unfavorable connotation: it suggests 
false tales. The old-fashioned Christian would object to the 
distinction drawn between the story of Adam and the doctrine 
of human weakness and depravity, for in his mind the two 
hang together. And it is certainly true that we cannot under- 
stand the Christian philosophy about sin and evil without 
having learned how this philosophy grew up in connection 
with the story in Genesis. We must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the Manichee mythology, if we are to under- 
stand the terms in which the Manichee philosophy was ex- 
pressed. It is only when we have done this that we can 
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restate their ideas on human nature and destiny in our 
own terms. 

The Manichees, then, began by teaching about the two 
principles, or roots, and the three moments, that is to say, the 
past, the present, and the future. The two principles are the 
Light and the Dark. The Light is essentially Good, orderly, 
reasonable, kindly. The Dark is Evil, disorderly, passionate, 
harmful. Or rather it would be more accurate to say that 
Evil arises by a mixture of the Dark with the Light, and that 
when such a mixture has taken place, progress toward a better 
state of things, redemption, salvation, deliverance, is only to 
be obtained by straining out the Light from the Dark. As for 
the three moments, in the past the Dark and the Light were 
separate, but the Dark somehow conceived a passion for the 
Light, its opposite, and made an assault upon it, whereby a 
portion of the Light became mixed with the Dark, was in fact 
swallowed by it. As a result of this mixture of Light with 
Dark this present tangible world came into being, not being 
wholly of the Light or of the Dark, but being essentially mixed 
and therefore evil, i.e., incongruous. In the present the Intelli- 
gence, which is an essential attribute of the Light, has con- 
trived a mechanism, whereby the Light is being gradually 
refined from the Dark and the Dark confined by a wall or 
prison, so that never again can it overpass its boundary. In 
the future when this refining process is completed, all the Parts 
of the Light now imprisoned in men and animals and plants 
will have been refined away; what is left will be burnt out, 
so far as it is destructible, and the remainder, being wholly of 
the Dark, will join the original powers of darkness in their 
eternal prison. 

The two principles of Light and Dark are thus alone 
primitive; the ultimate cause not only of that which we see 
around us, but even of the hierarchy of Light, has been the 
attack made by the Dark upon the region of Light. Evil 
began by Darkness desiring the Light; it conceived a passion 
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for Good and made an assault upon it, it “felt, touched, ate, 
sucked, tasted, and swallowed it”; it “passionately desired 
the Light and ate it, and sucked it in and swallowed it, and 
imprisoned it and mixed it in its limbs.’* Mani naturally 
could not explain, any more than could his predecessor, Bardai- 
san, who had a somewhat similar theory of the beginning of 
things, how this first disturbance of the eternal order took 
place, but he seems somewhere to have expressed it, that it 
was as if the Dark from a far distance smelt and perceived that 
there was “something pleasant’? beyond his region. So 
Ephraim tells us,? but he misses the point when he merely 
seizes on it to ask how the Light was far distant from the Dark 
when the two regions lay side by side; Mani’s point is that 
the beginning of Evil is unregulated desire. It was the begin- 
ning of Evil, and at the same time it was the beginning of this 
world of ours. 

According to Mani, the ultimate Supreme Good Being, 
whom he called “the Father of Greatness” had existed from 
eternity in his five realms or manifestations of Intelligence, 
Reason, Thought, Imagination, and Intention. With him is 
associated a kind of Queen of Heaven, called ‘the Mother of 
the Living,’ but Mani appears to be careful to avoid using 
any phrase which would imply anything in the realms of 
Light analogous to sexual generation. The Manichees were 
strict ascetics, and they regarded the destruction and the pro- 
duction of that which has life as equal crimes. The Father 
of Greatness does not beget a son, but he calls and the Primal 
Man is there. This Primal Man (not Adam, but a heavenly 
being) had not existed from eternity; he is evoked for the pur- 
pose of repelling the attack of the Dark upon the realm of 
Light. 

The first combat between Light and Dark ended in the 
victory of the latter. The Dark struck the Primal Man sense- 


* So Ephraim, quoting Mani (Mitchell, I, xliv and Ixxxv). 
2 Mitchell, I, |x. 3 Or “the Mother of Life.” 
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less and swallowed his bright panoply, consisting of the pure 
elements of Light, Fire, Wind, and Water. Thus Light was 
mixed with Dark, and so the substance of this world came into 
being. But this unaccustomed and unnatural nourishment 
was represented by the Manichees as weakening the vehe- 
mence of the Powers of Darkness, so that their victory did not 
last long. The Primal Man recovered from his swoon; he 
called for help to the Father of Greatness, who took pity on 
him and aided him with fresh Light Powers: “the Friend of 
the Lights,” “the Great Ban,”’ and “the Living Spirit.” 

Even in a general account of Manichaeism, such as this is, 
it is necessary to bring in the names of this heavenly hierarchy 
in order to give the general impression of the world in which 
the Manichaean imagination moved. Ina sense it is animis- 
tic. The universe to Mani was not only a_ philosophical 
dualism; rather, it was a great drama played by a crowd of 
supernatural actors, angelic and demonic, and we do not get 
the right impression of it, if we reduce it to its main principles 
only. 

The Primal Man, now reinforced, “hunted the sons of the 
Dark and flayed them, and made this Sky from their skins, 
and out of their excrement he compacted the Earth, and of 
their bones he forged and raised and piled up the Mountains," 
and he did all this in order to strain out from them by rain 
and dew the Parts of the Light that had been mingled in them. 
Thus our world was constructed, composed of an amalgam 
that never ought to have mixed. Theodore bar Khoni’ tells 
us that it is held in place by five heavenly Powers, evoked for 
the purpose by the Father of Greatness from his own intellec- 
tualessence. They are also named in Greek and Latin sources, 
with barbarous high-sounding titles, like so many of the beings 
conjured up by Mani. There were the Splenditenens (in Greek, 
Phengokatochos), the Rex Honoris, the Adamas Heros, the 
Gloriosus Rex, and the Atlas Maximus (in Greek, Omophoros). 


* Mitchell, I, xxxiii. 2 Cumont, p. 22. 
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Of these it was the function of the Splenditenens to hold the 
world suspended like a chandelier, while the Atlas bears it on 
his shoulders. This last figure was no doubt borrowed by 
Mani from the common stock of ancient mythological nations, 
but the Splenditenens seems to be his own invention." 

The Sons of the Dark (or the Archons, as they also are 
called) being thus chained up, a certain amount of the absorbed 
Light was refined out of them, and from it were made the Sun 
and Moon and the Stars. But much yet remained in the 
Archons, and so a new personage was evoked, the Messenger, 
called also the Virgin of Light, who “manifests her beauty to 
the Archons, so that they long to run after her.”? As a result 
plants and animals were produced on the Earth by the Archons, 
who at last, fearing that they would lose all the Light they had 
absorbed, joined together to form a new being, Adam, made 
in the image of God, i.e., in the image of the Divine Primal 
Man. Once again their design fails, for Jesus the Brilliant 
(siwand)—his precise relationship to the Father of Greatness 
and the Primal Man is not explained—comes to Adam as he 
lies inert upon the ground. Adam looks at himself and recog- 
nizes what he is, i.e., that he is a being at least partly made of 
the Light. ‘‘ Jesus made him stand up and gave him to eat 
of the Tree of Life. Then Adam looked and wept, he lifted 
up his voice like a roaring lion, he tore his hair, he beat his 
breast, and said ‘Woe, woe, to the creator of my body, to 
him who has bound my soul to it, and to the rebels who have 
enslaved me!’ ’’3 

So much for the past. In the present, according to Mani, 
a great mechanism has been contrived for refining out of the 
world what is left of the Parts of the Light that had been 


* Mani called the Atlas Sabbdld, “‘the Supporter.’”’ The Splenditenens is called 
Safith-Ziwd by Theodore. I venture to think this meant “Tongs of Brilliance.” 

2 Mitchell, I, lxi. 

3 Cumont, pp. 46f. Cumont himself (p. 49) regards this striking passage, which he 
quotes from Theodore bar Khoni, as the actual peroration of the Epistula Fundamentt, 
one of Mani’s most widely read works. 
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absorbed; the arrangement of this mechanism was in fact the 
salvation brought by Jesus, when he came on earth and those 
that saw him supposed erroneously that he was really a man.* 
By this mechanism or arrangement the Light that is separated 
out is conveyed to the Moon, whereby it waxes for fifteen days, 
and then when full discharges its load of Light for another 
fifteen days into the Sun. 

Mani seems to have taken over the notion, originally Stoic, 
that the spirits of the just live on in the Milky Way. Their 
name for it was the Pillar of Glory (Estén Shubha)? It is 
also called in the Acts of Archelaus the Perfect Man, alluding 
to Eph. 4:13; the redeemed souls are collected in the Pillar 
of Glory until all the particles of the absorbed Light have been 
refined out of the substance of the Archons and the Primal 
Man is perfect again. 

The most potent agents in refining out the Light are, of 
course, the fully initiated disciples of Mani, the Zaddiks, as 
they were called, i.e., the righteous. The Manichee com- 
munity, like the Buddhists, consisted of monks and laymen, 
in Manichee phraseology the Righteous and the Hearers. The 
righteous Zaddiks were the only true Manichees, just as the 
monks are the only true Buddhists. But as I gather from the 
documents the number of the Zaddiks was small, and the 
highest initiates of all, whom Ephraim calls Kephalpals,4 seem 
to have been a mere handful. Certainly they were able to 
give all their time to their mysterious work, for there was very 
little else that it was permitted to a fully initiated Manichee 
to do. They might neither take life nor produce it, whether 
animal or vegetable, so that agriculture and cooking were as 
much taboo as murder and adultery. A Zaddik could only eat 
what had been prepared for him by his disciple; to eat that 
was not sin, for it would go bad if the Zaddik did not consume 

*So Acta Archelai viii. 


? The original Syriac term occurs in Mitchell, Vol. II, p. 208, 1.37. 
3In Arabic, Zindik. 4 Mitchell, I, xcvii f. 
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it! It is interesting to notice that women also were permitted 
to become fully initiate Manichees.* 

It should be mentioned that there is practically nothing to 
connect the origins of the religion of Mani with Buddhism. 
The organization of the Marcionite church, owing to their re- 
jection of ‘“‘holy” matrimony, was similar to that of the Mani- 
chees, and something like it seems to have prevailed even 
among or thodox churchmen in the Euphrates Valley before 
the Roman Empire became Christian. In general, the lives 
of the Manichaean devotees must have been spent in a manner 
not unlike that of other Christian ascetics in the East; “their 
works are like our works, as their fast is like our fast,” as 
Ephraim confesses. No doubt they spent much of their time 
in transcribing and ornamenting their sacred writings, as may 
be gathered from Augustine and from the remains of very 
handsome manuscripts recovered from Centra] Asia. In this 
they were followers of Mani himself, who “painted in colours 
on a scroll the likenesses of the wickednesses which he created 
out of his mind.’” 

As to the future, the Manichees, like the Christians, looked 
forward to a victorious end of the present state of things. 
When all the Parts of the Light have been refined out of the 
base material, Evil, which is the result of the mixture of Light 
and Dark, will have disappeared. The Earth of Light, in 
which Gad dwells and which is itself divine, will be complete 
and inviolate, and the Powers of the Dark will be confined 
within their own domain, round which Ban, the heavenly 
builder, has now built a wal) and fence, to be the Grave of the 
Dark forever, so that never again will it invade the realms 
of Light and produce another Smudge, such as our present 
world is, according to the Manichaean view. 

1 Mitchell, I, xciii. In the Life of Porphyry, bishop of Gaza, written by his con- 


temporary, Mark the Deacon, there is a lifelike account of a Manichee woman mission- 
ary, named Julia, who came to Gaza soon after 400 A.D. 


2 Mitchell, 1, xciii. 
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The world, a Smudge; that is the essence of the philosophy 


which we are considering. It is not that God’s good world 
has been smudged, as the Christians say, whether by the envy 
of the devil or the weakness of man. The Manichee philosophy 
is more radica) than this; it declares that the world we live in is 
itself a smudge, the result of a regrettable accident, like the 
spilling of an ink-pot, and that God’s good kindness has been 
shown not in making the world, but in contriving means for 
erasing the blot without damaging the original fabric. [ ven- 
ture to think that this uncompromising idea has still a certain 
appeal, and that it gives the Manichee religion a curious fasci- 
nation, notwithstanding its fantastic barbarian mythology. 
There must indeed have been something vital in the preaching 
of Mani. ‘The missionary impulse, so well maintained for two 
hundred years, the notable steadfastness in danger and perse- 
cution which characterizes the Manichees, prove that their 
theology, unscientific and bizarre as it is, was yet to them in 
some respects a satisfaction of their needs, a way of salvation 
from the perplexities of this painful world. And Mani, too, 
must have counted for something. If history has any lesson 
to teach us about new religions, it is that they arise when a 
system or view of the world, which is not too far away from 
popular aspiration, is combined with a forceful and attractive 
personality. 

To us Manichaeism is so encumbered with its mythology 
that we can easily miss those features in it which constitute its 
real strength. The religion of Mani did explain the presence 
of Evil in the world we live in, and it did combine practical 
pessimism with ultimate optimism—perhaps the most favor- 
able atmosphere for the religious sentiment. It is true that 
the Manichees regarded this tangible world as the result of a 
regrettable accident, so that no true improvement is possible 
until it is altogether abolished. As regards this world they 
were frankly pessimistic; it was bad to begin with and it 
would go from bad to worse. But they believed that the 
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Light was really greater and stronger than the Dark, that in 
the end all that was good in their essence would be collected 
together in the domain of Light, a realm altogether swayed by 
Intelligence, Reason, Mind, Good Imagination, and Good 
Intention; and though at the same time there would always 
exist another region, dark and dominated by unregulated 
Desire, it would only be peopled by beings for whom such a 
region was appropriate, and they would be separated off for- 
ever from invading the region of Light. 

Such was the religion of the Manichees, a religion that with 
all the fervor of new convictions challenged Christianity at 
the very moment of its triumph over paganism. The challenger 
did not make good its claim, and indeed, whatever faults 
we may see in fourth- and fifth-century Christianity, we may 
be thankful that it did not do so. But I venture to think that 
the Manichaean philosophy is by no means contemptible; 
it has a permanent claim to our respect. In the future, when 
more documents have been recovered and deciphered from 
the deserts of Turfan, we are likely to have our acquaintance 
with the Manichee literature considerably extended. It will 
add to the interest of these documents if we have some sympa- 
thetic understanding of the ideas which animate them, ideas 
which sustained so many generations of pious souls in endeavor- 
ing, so far as they knew how, to choose light rather than dark- 


ness. 
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I. One seldom-recognized reason for the social conservatism of the church is the 
fact that church members are implicated in the social order and inevitably judge 
affairs in the light of their practical interests. Moreover, church members as such 
possess no superior knowledge of social laws and forces. 

Il. Yet Christianity itself is an essentially revolutionary program, inasmuch as 
it counts the happiness of no man more important than that of any other, and permits 
no special interest to take precedence of the general welfare. 

III. Christianity is concerned more with the distribution than the production 
of wealth, and this interest allies it most closely with the modern social problem, 
which is one of distribution primarily. Yet the social implication of church members 
renders it impossible for the pulpit to take radical ground without disrupting the 
congregation. . 7 ; . 

IV. The consequence is a dilemma, in which the church has to see her practice 
as an actual institution continually fall short of her convictions and her commission 
as an ideal spiritual community. 





I 


One cause of the socially unprogressive character of the 
Christian church in recent times lies in the simple fact, too 
seldom recognized, that it is composed of ordinary human 
beings who are implicated in the existing social order. Contrary 
to the assumption of many critics of the church, its members 
are not angelic beings, nor supermen in any sense, except that, 
in so far as they are true Christians, they are dedicated to the 
unswerving pursuit of truth and duty, in the spirit of good will 
toward all men. This, it must be admitted, is an attitude far 
enough above the prevailing pursuit of selfish individual ends 
to constitute its exemplars a race of moral supermen, but the 
advantage here does not accrue wholly to the churches; for 
not all church members are of that mold, while others of equally 
consecrated type may be found outside the churches. But for 
our present purpose we need only to point out that church 
members are not a band of supernaturally endowed social 
transformers who possess both the knowledge and the power to 


solve our social ills. On the contrary, they are hampered by the 
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same ignorance that afflicts and hampers the rest of humanity. 
They live in the same economic and social world and are played 
upon by the same forces that affect the ideas and conduct of 
other men. The churchman makes his living by performing 
a service, just as do all other laborers or salary-receivers. Or 
he invests his capital and rents his land just as other men do. 
Again he may be an oflice-holder, or seek to become one. He 
desires the respect of his fellow-citizens, just as they in turn 
covet that of their fellows. When problems of labor and capital, 
public or factory sanitation, ballot reform, etc., arise, he cannot 
view them as would that absolutely detached hypothetical 
being from the planet Mars, but sees them from the standpoint 
of an employer, laborer, income-receiver, vote-seeker, and a 
hundred other vital social relationships which color and shape 
the judgments and attitudes of associated human beings. In 
short, the church member is implicated, bound up, in the 
existing order, and subject to the limitations which go with 
such implication. 

But this is not to imply that the church has no moral influ: 
ence over its members; that it is to be reckoned as a mere 
cipher in social progress. Nor is it to deny for it a divinely 
significant influence in human history. Its transcendent 
importance really consists in the new perspective and scale of 
values which its distinctive outlook lends to life, but for the 
present we are concerned with its outward fleshly aspect as an 
association of human beings, and very ordinary human beings 
at that, regardless of the fact that they, if truly imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, enjoy a very extraordinary source of moral, 
spiritual, and social insight. 

Furthermore, let us face the fact that even when church 
members come to realize and acknowledge, despite their own 
implication in the situation, that social conditions stand in 
need of improvement, they have no special enlightenment as 
to the best ways and means for bringing such social changes 
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to pass. Christianity, as a program or way of life, inculcates, 
to be sure, certain general principles and ideals of the utmost 
importance, but it does not teach men just how to realize 
those ideals in a complex social order. For such knowledge 
the Christian must laboriously master the facts and laws of 
social evolution as gathered together in the various social 
sciences, such as history, politics, economics, and sociology. 
The Christian has an incomparable fountain of inspiration, 
but no magazine of practical wisdom not open to other men. 
He must study hard and long in return for comparatively 
slight social wisdom, just as other men have to do. But since 
the mass of church members, and even many church leaders, 
have not the time, and sometimes not the inclination, to master 
the available knowledge, they are not, and cannot become, 
efficient and trustworthy leaders in social self-direction. In 
brief, bewilderment over a very complex duty is another cause 
for the socially unprogressive policy of many clergymen, laymen, 
and churches. Consequently, the most urgent practical task 
before the churches may be to become study-centers for the 
intellectual mastery of modern social problems. Social progress 
will be hastened, if it is to be affected in any degree by human 
intervention, through the application of scientific knowledge 
to the problems of human welfare. That is to say, prevision, 
as Comte phrased it, or seeing before, is dependent on seeing 
into the actual nature of the facts of associated life. In this 
great work the churches cannot hope to lead, so far as the 
sheer intellectual weight of the task is concerned, but in making 
that knowledge the property of the citizens at large they might 
exercise a really important function,’ especially if they should 
add to the new knowledge the moral purpose to insist upon its 
application to social affairs. 

* This is just what was proposed by Dean A. W. Small in his notable open letter 


to the Laymen’s Movement, on “The Church and Class Conflicts” (see American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, March, rgrg). 
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I 


Christianity was, in its very inception, a radical movement. 
A radical, as suggested by etymology and the common use 
of the word in mathematics, is one who goes to the roots of things. 
Reformers lop off a limb here and prune a bough there but they 
do not affect the source which determines the life of twigs, 
boughs, and limbs. But when John the Baptist, the first 


Christian on record, emerged from the wilderness to announce 
the coming of the Founder of the new religion, his message was 
a solemn warning to “flee from the wrath to come,” because 
“now also the ax is laid unto the root of the tree.’”* The time 
for lopping and pruning was past. A new and radical pro- 
gram was about to be inaugurated among men. ‘That program 
was the religion of Christ, and it is the present purpose to show 
that it was just as radically searching as its great herald had 
announced it to be. 

No one has put it better than Professor Perry, whose words 


we quote: 


Christianity as a social revolution was a protest against the existing 
order on the part of interests which it did not recognize. I do not mean 
that these interests were not tolerated; they were, of course, protected, 
and even given a legal status. But in the reckoning of good and evil 
they were not counted. Women and slaves, the poor, the ill-born, and 
the ignorant, were instruments which the happy man might use, or 
incidents of life which might test his charity and magnanimity. These 
classes rose to overthrow no single institution, but a whole conception 
of life, or standard of well-being which was defined to exclude them. In 
paganism, which did not pass with the advent of Christianity, but still 
lingers as the creed of the very precious souls, humanity is conceived 
only qualitatively, and not quantitatively. The good of the race is 
conceived to consist in the perfection of a few, chosen for their superior 
endowment and fortune. The eminent refinement and nobility of these 
demigods is substituted for the saving of lives, for the general distribu- 
tion of welfare and opportunity. The many are to find compensation 
for their hardship in the happiness of the few. But the Christian 
principle of atonement was the precise opposite of this: one suffered 


™ Matt. 3: 7, 10. 
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that all might be blessed. Christianity looked towards a good that 
should number everyone in the multitude and endure throughout all 
time. Now it has since appeared that this was no more than the truth; 
and that it might have been conceived and executed by the wise men, 
had they only been more wise. But they were wise only within the 
limits of their own conceit. Hence it took the form of an assault on the 
established enlightenment. The many, with their yearning for a univer- 
sal happiness, with their deep concern for the greater good, and their 
jealous compassion for all souls, destroyed the narrow eminence of the 
few. Thus Christianity was a revolution, and not a constructive reform. 


As Professor Perry intimates, the “creed of the very precious 
souls” is not dead, but exists today as a curse and hindrance 
to social improvement. But Christianity, viewed as a new 
attitude toward life, was beyond question a revolution, and 
its social implications are, and were from the first, progressive 
to the last degree. Christianity taught that God, the true 
and living God, is the Lord of all classes, nations, and races 
without distinction. In his sight there are no ‘‘very precious 
souls” because all souls are regarded as infinitely precious. 
A corollary from this is that no man or class of men can justly 
exploit a fellow-man. Each is an end in himself. Another is 
that the happiness of each human is precisely as important as 
that of any other human being. No matter how limited 
his capacity may be, the full development of his powers of 
achievement and enjoyment takes rank in importance with 
that of every other man. “There is no respect of persons 
with God.” This is precisely the spirit of Ward’s ‘New Ethics,’” 
and since Ward sets it up as the program of applied sociology 
it is nothing more than the sober fact to say that the program 
of applied sociology is the program of applied Christianity. 


Ill 


It will probably be recognized that the pressing problems 
which modern society presents to applied sociology and applied 
Christianity are mainly problems of distribution rather than 


* The Moral Economy, pp. 140-41. 2Cf. Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology. 
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of production, if the term is given as rich a meaning as the 
logic of facts requires. Such usage should be wide enough to 
include not only distribution of goods among consumers, but 
distribution of producers among the industrial processes and 
the varying posts of honor, authority, and pecuniary reward 
determined by the division of labor, and the consequent distri- 
bution of the social heritage of culture, achievement, and 
opportunity among all the members of society. 

Of course it is understood that the efficiency of the productive 
processes sets, at any given time, the absolute limits of distri- 
bution. Since the sum of the social dividend, i.e., the totality 
of economic goods and services available te be shared by the 
total population, is far too meager to satisfy all existing wants, 
it inevitably follows that a lack must be felt somewhere. This 
may take the form of a great surplus in comparatively few 
hands combined with a keen shortage on the part of the multi- 
tude, as under our present more or less plutocratic arrangement, 
or it may be exchanged for a less dire but widely spread short- 
age distributed over the whole population, as might occur under 
the proposed systems known as socialism and communism. But 
in either case a deficit is unavoidable so long as society is short 
of goods and services, as it is likely to be so long as business 
enterprise remains in its essence an acquisitive individualistic 
process, seeking money values, and only incidentally a produc- 
tive social process bent on swelling the sum total of economic 
utilities. 

Inside the wide limits set by production, however, we repeat 
that the problems of modern society are questions of social 
distribution. They bear more vitally on questions of social 
justice and human aspiration, than on matters of technical 
efficiency. Now, in so far as they can be shown to be problems 
of increasing production, religion can claim only an indirect 
relation to their solution—indirect, possibly remote, but perhaps 
vital. But to the extent that they are problems of more 
equitable social distribution, as we hold that they are, the 
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principles of the Christian religion assume a place of the utmost 
significance. For it is the assumption herein that the malady 
of modern society is above all else due to moral defect, and 
that there is at hand no cure for it short of such a moral regenera- 
tion as is offered by the gospel of Christ. 

In putting forward this contention it is not forgotten that a 
weight of influence is on the other side. For example, so 
eminent a theologian as Professor Harnack has this to say in 
opening his discussion of the general attitude of the gospel 
toward social arrangements: 

The Gospel is the glad tidings of benefits that pass not away. In it 
are the powers of eternal life; it is concerned with repentance and faith, 
with regeneration and a new life; its end is redemption, not social 
improvement. Therefore it aims at raising the individual to a stand- 
point far above the conflicts between earthly success and earthly distress, 
between riches and poverty, leadership and service. This has been 
its meaning to earnest Christians of all ages, and those who are unable 
to appreciate this idea, fail to appreciate the Gospel itself. The indiffer- 
ence to all earthly affairs, which proceeds from the conviction that we 
possess life eternal, is an essential feature of Christianity.’ 


This is simply the doctrine of other-worldliness and content- 
ment, which has been so often discussed. It is, however, a 
beautiful and impressive statement of it, and the large measure 
of truth it contains is here not only acknowledged, but gladly 
indorsed, for a general recognition of the beauty and power of 
such an attitude toward life may yet prove to be the only 
solution of the protean ‘‘social problem.” This may be rank 
heresy from the standpoint of an economic philosophy which 
necessarily abhors ‘“‘the simple life,” but it seems to the 
present writer nothing more or less than Veblen’s celebrated 
“Theory of the Leisure Class,” inverted and converted into a 
positive moral antidote for conspicuous consumption, invidious 
distinction, and every other phase of social racing in the vulgar 
sense of the term. What is meant by this is that such a spirit 


* Adolf Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann, The Social Gospel (New York and 
London, 1917), p. 9. 
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of renunciation might, if men were only logical, lead to a radical 
socia) revolution, as Professor Harnack recognizes when he 
adds: 

It is no mere coincidence that from the very beginning this perverted 
quietism has always had as its counterpart the tendency which I have 


called radicalism. If indifference towards all earthly matters is to take 
the place of love in determining our relations with our neighbors, there 


is at least as much Justification for radicalism as for quietism. There- 
fore let all earthly possessions be forsaken, divided equally, or held in 


common’ 

But since human conduct is logical only in a refiective sense, 
and as an afterthought, we need not hope for any such peaceable 
revolution to come as the result of a deduction, although it 
might conceivably be reached at the end of a long series of 
transformations in group practices, ideas, and evaluations. 
The present aim is simply to show that the key to many social 
ilJs is r eally to be found, upon rational analysis, in the possession 
of the Christian church. But whether the church will awake 
to appreciate the transfiguring power in its own bosom, or 
prove able to infuse with it the social ethics of its time, is 
entirely another question. However, let us at any rate notice 
how challenging to Christian ethics the situation has become. 

It was shown above that the ax in Christ’s teaching was 
laid to the roots of the tree of selfishness, and of the exploitation 
which is the characteristic form in which selfishness manifests 
itself, But all modern social problems, from the world-war 
down to the pettiest curbstone graft, are simply fruits of exploita- 
tion, efforts to live by means of others. Even before the recent 
orgy of war-profiteering revealed its heart-sickening propor- 
tions, it was only necessary to read the daily news columns 
to realize that, from the standpoint of any worthy moral ideal, 
our capitalistic society stood daily self-condemned, and that 
“business versus society”? would not be a completely exag- 
gerated view of the social process in some of its most important 

1 Adolf Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann, The Social Gospel (New York and 


London, 1917), pp. 19-20. 
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economic aspects. A whole volume, as everyone knows, 
could easily be filled with a list of misdoings, oftentimes in 
high places, whose moral character is beneath contempt, when 
viewed in the light of so simple and elementary a principle as 
that of fair play, not to mention good will or the Golden Rule. 
But it is not necessary to rehearse the sordid details, for every 
informed person knows that modern society lies under a grave 
and well-grounded indictment from the ethical point of view. 

Yet in the face of this challenging situation, so critical for 
social religion, it seems evident that the church, as a respectable, 
sanctioned social institution, comprising in its membership 
principally the middle and wealthy classes, with their often 
smug and complacent outlook on social problems, is hardly 


prepared to take the lead in the reform of social distribution. 


By a radical preachment on ‘“‘Labor”’ or “Socialism” almost 
any pulpit could split the congregation in twain. While parti- 
sans may be quick to seize upon this as a complete admission 


of the venality of the organized Christianity of our times, that 
conclusion seems unwarranted. No pulpit dare descend to 
partisanship, unless it be willing to abandon its higher function 
of inspiration and guidance along lines of personal and social 
idealism. While some aroused souls might say that the whole- 
hearted espousal of such an idea) as socialism would restore to 
the churches their vanished sense of a burning and vital mis- 
sion, lost along with the Messianic hope, it must be pointed 
out that the church would thereby simply transform itself into 
a political) party, and the worthiest political party conceivable 
must be, of necessity, narrower in sympathy and less universal 
in its thought than the humblest Christian pulpit. The church 
should indeed be, as President Butterfield well says," the ally of 
every struggling idealism among man, and, we may add, the 
inveterate foe of every sordid materialism and injustice. If it 
fails in this, its soul has indeed fled, its glory has departed, and 
the mournful “Ichabod” might well be inscribed over its por- 
' Kenyon L. Butterfield, The Country Church and the Rural Problem. 
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tals. But it can sustain this high réle only by walking above 
the dusty scrimmages of partisanship, even at the risk of a 
seeming detachment. 

Jt is moreover true, after all, that it is in its intimate and 
vital relation to the appreciational aspects of life that religion 
must offer its greatest contribution to progress. The writer 
has elsewhere gone so far as to affirm’ that a definition of 
progress, satisfactory to reason, cannot even be conceived 
without taking an attitude of faith in the general drift and 
outcome of things which is essentially religious, as that term 
is understood in this paper. But over and above such semi- 
philosophical considerations, the sense of dignity and permanent 
significance which religion bestows upon the personal life 
is a value most unique. It constitutes the supreme “good” 
of life, for the experience of countless multitudes in all ages 
bears witness that it outweighs all the lesser goods that the 
world can bestow. Whoever has felt the uplift that comes 
with the glimpse of a distant village spire across the horizon, 
or the solemn but deeply joyous message which broods, whether 
in lettered stone or entirely inarticulate suggestion, over a 
country churchyard, has need of no further words in argument. 
The point we would make here is that such places and experi- 
ences simply bring to their highest focus the pervasive influence 
of ideas and sentiments which have dignified and sweetened at 
a thousand turns the obscure pathway of life for unnumbered 
multitudes. 

Here then is a value, a real “ good”’ of life, which religion has 
contributed, and not only must its conservation or sublimation 
be provided for in any fully rounded theory of social progress, 
but its transcendent value must be reckoned in without cavil 
when we attempt to call the Christian church to account. 


theory; for just as the moral and patriotic fervor of the world- 
war easily brushed aside certain economic enterprises and 


* Cf. “Religion and the Concept of Progress,’’ Journal of Religion, March, 192°. 
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even large investments as ‘‘non-essential,’’ so might the reno- 
vated estimate of things incident to a revival of genuine religion 
in modern societies be expected to render morally intolerable 
the waste of material and lives now suffered in many enter- 
prises that are equally unessential or even inimical to the only 
great unending social enterprise, which Ruskin saw to be the 
production of “as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, 
and happy-hearted human creatures.”’ And in the performance 
of this great social task the supreme importance of that apprecia- 
tional aspect of life which has been emphasized in the preceding 
sentences is most powerfully impressed by his searching question, 
“whether among national manufactures, that of Souls of a 
good quality may not at least turn out a quite leadingly lu- 
crative one ?”” 
IV 

The gospel of Christ remains in theory what it has always 
been—a revolutionary and essentially saving body of truth in 
its social, no less than in its individual, aspects; but the con- 
clusion indicated here is that the existing church, as an organized, 
socially sanctioned, economically implicated institution, seems 
to be inherently incapable of demonstrating the social power 
of the gospel which it is commissioned to preach, so that in all 
ages its moral energies are too largely spent either in trying to 
reconvert itself to its original devotion, or to readjust, lubricate, 
and furbish its complicated machinery. Consequently, the 
crucial religious question of the hour is always whether the 
church of Christ can be fully Christianized. 

No better example is needed than the recent “drive’’ within 
the Protestant churches of the United States, variously known 
as the New Era Movement, Centenary Movement, Forward 
Movement, etc. A perusa) of their elaborate programs revealed 
at the outset their conspicuous lack of any essentially new con- 
ception or ideal on any of the great questions that are racking 
the world today. Their re-statement of ancient truths is fine 


1 Unto This Last, by John Ruskin. Essay on “‘The Veins of Wealth.” 
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and clear, their plans for readjustment savor well of business 
efficiency, and their expression of renewed devotion to the 
Master of Men is in the truest sense as fine and uplifting as it 
is sorely needed among rich and poor, high and low. But the 
disconcerting fact which obtrudes itself is that the readjustment 
and reorganization held in view are practically all within the 
church itself and do not propose to transform in any important 
respect the existing social order (or disorder) which, like the 
demoniac of ancient times, looks to the Master for deliverance 
from the evil spirits which possess and torment it. 

Without further multiplying of words, the experience of the 
church at large in the present crises seems to point to the con- 
clusion that the nature of institutional development is such 
that the church as an organized body must always fall short 
of the church as an ideally projected moral community. The 
unflinching adoption of the ethics of Jesus as applied to inter- 
national, industrial, and social affairs would of necessity commit 
the churches to a genuine radicalism which must rend them, 
as now constituted, to pieces. The church of the future would 
then become, like the early Christian community, a band of 
social outcasts, sustained, not by respectability and other 
social sanctions, but by the consciousness of a high moral 
enterprise. But this course would have to be pursued, as in the 
past, by sacrificing the favor and benefits of this present 
world for those of a world to come either here or elsewhere. 
In the latter case it would presuppose a fervency of faith in 
spiritual values. or at least an eschatological outlook, not 
congenial to the modern mind; while if an earthly kingdom of 
heaven were sought it would render the church merely like the 
various socialistic groups, which occupy in the present social 


order a position very similar in some respects to that of the 
despised and persecuted communities of the apostolic days of 
the Christian church. We refer particularly to their uncom- 
promising idealism and the hearty detestation of the privileged 
and parasitic interests with which they are honored. 
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However we may look at it, the price of social acceptability, 
on the part of the Christian church at least, seems therefore to 
be a surrender, or at least a partial suppression, of its essentially 
radical and even revolutionizing principles. If “belonging to 
church”? were to become a real moral adventure again, as in the 
days of Stephen, Peter, and Paul, those who are in a state of 
rebellion against the plutocratic iniquities of the accepted order 
of things would flock to the sanctuary, while all profiteers, 
and even many merely benevolent beneficiaries of the “system,” 
would withdraw.’ The social estrangement which is disrupting 
modern societies would then have cut to the core and split 
in twain the one institution which, in theory at least, knows no 
distinction among men. But a religion metamorphosed into 
a political or class program, however noble and urgently just, 
must, in the nature of the case, suggest the salt which has lost 
its savor, and when the particular issue it had espoused at the 
sacrifice of its universal spirit had given way to a new a'ignment 
of life it would soon be clear that the divine birthright had been 
sold for a mess of pottage. 

There seems to be offered at the present moment no escape 
from this dilemma. Religion, viewed in its twofold aspect, as 
both inspiration and institution, appears always as the very 
living word of life, yet always too largely wastes and diverts 
its inspirational power in the institutional and very human 
arrangements through which it must of necessity be brought 
to work. In consequence the Christian church is in precisely 
the predicament of its great apostle, and may well cry out 
along with him: 

I know that the law is spiritual; but [ am carnal, sold under sin. 


For that which I do I know not: for not what I would do I practice; but 
what I hate that Ido..... For the good which I would I do not: 


t As actually happened, or was threatened, recently, in connection with the effort 
of certain commercial interests to silence the social message of the churches. See The 
World Tomorrow, July, 1921, p. 216. However, the Federal Council Bulletin for April- 
May, 1921, shows that the spokesman for these objectors “does not speak for the 
rank and file of the forward-looking employers of the country.” 
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but the evil which I would not, that I practice. .... For I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man: but I see a different law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin which is in my members.! 


As sufficiently shown in earlier passages, this “law of sin”’ 
is that of the social impotence which is the shame of the church, 
and it lies precisely in the fact that her “members” are fallible 
human beings, so thoroughly and inevitably implicated in the 
whole social order that they cannot practice that law of dis- 
interested service and pure social justice in which the church 
“inwardly” delights, i.e., in the person of the true prophets 
who constitute her very soul. Yet despite this unhappy con- 
dition, which justifies only too fully the strictures of her enemies, 
the conviction remains unshaken that even the faulty way of 
faithful church-membership is, morally speaking, the true and 
higher way, because it is the way of self-control and self- 
discipline as well as the way of a high and sincere, even where 
largely ineffectual, striving and aspiration, in the social no less 
than the personal meaning of the terms. And we may still be 
permitted to hope that there will yet be found within the ranks 
of organized religion intellectual and spiritual insight suff- 
cient to reduce the moral chasm that yawns between the 
ethical ideals and the social practices of modern society. This 
would require, of course, nothing less than a genuine revival 
of religion, profound enough to renovate the scale of social 
standards and values now dominating the church and the world. 
While great religious upheavals have indeed occurred in the past, 
throwing the nations into turmoil and conflict, as in the “holy 
wars” of the Crescent and the Cross, they have seldom been 
able to change the level or course of the folkways and standards 
that control the daily life of the masses of men—but even such 
a miracle of grace does not appear to be inherently impossible. 
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The ‘‘new thought’? movement in China is due to the stimulus derived from 
Western science. Its center is the University of Peking. Closely allied is the new 
literary movement, which aims to make the spoken language rather than the classics 
the medium of education. A new and modern literature is thus being produced. It 
expresses the conception of evolution, and induces a vigorous criticism of the static 
and conservative Confucian culture. It boldly questions the validity of many estab- 
lished ideals and customs. This critical attitude affects the work of Christian missions. 
Any appeal to mere dogmatic authority becomes impossible. Christianity must 
present to critical minds the vital gospel of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of men; the ideal of the Kingdom of God with its social message; and the Christian 
conception of self-sacrifice in contrast to the Buddhist doctrine of self-renunciation. 


At present in China we have a striking illustration of the 
familiar saying in regard to the effect of pouring new wine 
into old bottles, for what is known as the ‘‘new thought” is dis- 
rupting the old institutions, and producing anarchical results. 

Of course the educated class is the one chiefly affected, 
but the ideas adopted by this class are spreading, and gradually 
permeating the whole of society. If we base our deductions on 
the life of the peasant—the farmer of Shantung, for instance— 
we might conclude that China, after all, is the same old China. 
The peasant lives in the same ignorance and poverty as his 
ancestors, and his material outlook appears to be the same as 
theirs. Yet even he has begun to get a glimmering of con- 
ceptions different from those handed down by tradition, and 
it is only a matter of time before the new ideas will manifest 
themselves in social disturbance. 

We are all apt to think of social revolutions as beginning 
with the masses, but on closer examination we find that they 
have their origin with the educated class. The ideas spread 
from the top downward, and when they reach the lower strata 
of society they become dynamic and lead to upheaval. 
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The “new thought’? movement in China is often referred 
to as the renaissance, but this is not a very accurate descrip- 
tion. Renaissance implies the rebirth or reappearance of 
something that has been possessed before and lost for a season, 
as, for instance, the renaissance of the Greek and Latin classical 
literature in the West at the close of the Middle Ages. There 
has been nothing like that in China in the present revolution. 
It is not a regaining of anything that had once been influential, 
but the coming of something that was absolutely foreign and 
altogether different from what existed before. The present 
period through which China is passing corresponds more 
nearly to the age of enlightenment in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. It is due to the new knowledge obtained by the 
study of the natural sciences, to the acquaintance with the 
theory of evolution and the interpretation of everything on 
naturalistic principles, and to the application of reason and 
criticism to all existing institutions and problems of life. 

The movement in the Chinese language is known by several 
names such as sing ssu cho, “the tide of the new thought,” and 
the sing wen hwa yuan dong, ‘‘ the new civilization movement.” 

One of the principal sources of inspiration is the National 
University of Peking. Here the Chancellor Tsai Yuan-pei, 
a remarkable man, has gathered together a group of men who 
have received modern education in China, Japan, Europe, 
and America. Like Oxford in the time of the humanists they 
are making the University of Peking by their teaching and 
writing a center of the new movement. 

There has been founded in Peking by Mr. Fan Yuan-lieh, 
former Minister of Education, a society called the “Shang 
Chih Hsueh Huei,” ‘Society of Progressive Knowledge,” 


which has been instrumenta! in bringing China into relation 
with the current of modern thought in Western countries. One 
of the methods adopted has been the inviting of prominent 
Western scholars to lecture in China, such as Dr. John Dewey 
and Professor Bertrand Russell. 
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The movement is spread by means of the press, for in a 
place like Shanghai one can find in the book stores as many 
as forty-seven magazines, including weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies, and semi-annuals. All these are pouring new wine 
into old bottles. Some of them are ultra-radical and advocate 
the most advanced opinions. A wide range of subjects is 
discussed, covering such topics as Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity and the latest teaching in regard to eugenics. Of the 
magazines that are most influential among the student class 
might be mentioned the Sing Cho or New Tide, and the Sing 
Tsing Nien, La Jeunesse. With the latter Dr. Hu Suh’s name 
is associated, one of the young philosophers of China, who is 
also a leader in the reform movement for the simplification of 
the Chinese language. 

The new literary movement is closely connected with the 
intellectual revolution. It consists in the adoption of the spo- 
ken language—the pei-hua—in place of the old classical style, 
for literary purposes. 

The leaders of the new thought movement in Peking had 
to overcome the strongly rooted prejudices of the scholars of 
the old school before they could obtain recognition for the new 
and simpler form of composition. Vulgate writing, especially 
vulgate poetry, was regarded with contempt and ridicule as late 
as the spring of 1919. But the victory has been won. At the 
last meeting of the National Educational Association held in 
October, 1919, a resolution was passed recommending that all 
textbooks in the primary schools and a part of those in the 
higher primary should be written in the spoken language; 
and in January, 1920, the Ministry of Education officially 
proclaimed that beginning with the next autumn the spoken 
language should be used in teaching Chinese in the first two 
years of the primary schools. 

The use of the simpler and more natural mode of expression 
of thought has led to a great increase in the literary output. 
No longer cramped by being obliged to employ a highly artifi- 
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cial and archaic instrument, the old literary language, the 
young students of China are attempting to bring about the 
creation of a new literature. The pei-hua as the literary 
medium for prose and poetry is obtaining a recognized place, 
and becoming increasingly more popular. It has been esti- 
mated that more than four hundred periodicals are published 
in the spoken language. This new medium of literary expres- 
sion is also used in the editorials of many of the leading 
dailies and in the “supplement” pages for reports of edu- 
cational and philosophical lectures and the translation of 
short stories. 

In order to appreciate more fully this new intellectual) 
movement it is well to consider for a moment the character 
of the long-established ethical and social system of China. It 
owed its foundations to the labors of Confucius, Mencius, and 
other ancient teachers. It was made to apply to the five 
principal relationships into which human beings are brought: 
those of ruler and subject, parent and child, husband and wife, 
older brother and younger brother, and friend with friend. 

Confucius entirely disclaimed any originality in laying 
down ethical regulations, and spoke of himself as a transmitter, 
not an originator. He held that his teaching had the sanction 
of antiquity and was absolute in its nature. It was something 
that could not be changed and would be of the same value 
for all succeeding generations. Its general character, there- 
fore, is inflexible and static and gives us the explanation of 
the highly developed conservatism of the Chinese. 

As long as China was isolated from the rest of the world 
her ancient system worked fairly well, and its maladjustments 
were not apparent. It produced a social equilibrium that 
was able to resist disturbing influences. Like the Hebrew law 
it was fenced about by traditions, precedents, and meticulous 
ceremonial observances, which made it become increasingly 
stereotyped. Few ventured to employ their critical faculties 


in regard to it, and all submitted to a rigid orthodoxy. He 
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who proposed an innovation was regarded and treated as a 


heretic and a dangerous disturber of the peace. 

Sometimes one hears the Confucian system of morality 
referred to as pure ethics divorced from religious ideas. This 
is, of course, a misconception and is partly due to the fact that 
the average modern Chinese seem more interested in the 
discussion of ethics than of religion. 

The ethical principles conserved and handed down by 
Confucius rest upon primitive religious conceptions such as 
the following: Heaven or Shangti is regarded as the principle 
of order and harmony in the universe, and obedience to this 


principle {or to him, if we take a personal interpretation) 


promotes order and harmony. Heaven has endowed man 
with a moral nature which is good. If a man follows his 
original nature, he will naturally live in the right relationship 
with others and there will be “‘ peace under heaven.”’ A high 


value ts placed upon knowledge because by it man comes to 
know his own nature and discovers how he may reform what- 


ever is amiss in his conduct. 

Ancestral worship implies the extension of the filial relation- 
ship which exists in this life, back into the past, and makes it 
one that is perpetual. 

From this brief outline we can understand why the social! 
and ethical system of China has ceased to be progressive or 
to adapt itself to new conditions, and we can realize more 
fully the revolutionary effects of the new thought. 

Science with its theory of evolution makes its appearance, 
showing that everything has been the result of a gradual 
development. The critical faculty is aroused, and begins to 
examine the use and value of general customs and social 
institutions. The currents of thought from the West flow 
into the country, questioning the old values, and advocating 
the reform of old institutions. Everything appears to be 
thrown into the melting-pot; or to use again the familiar tigure 


with which we began, the new wine breaks the old bottles. 
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Some would discard the past entirely and attempt the impos- 
sible feat of starting de novo. 

The family which has been the great social unit in China 
is threatened with dissolution. The spirit of democracy dis- 
places the paternal idea of government. Freedom of inter- 
course between the sexes—even free love—is substituted for 
the oriental subjection of women. Religion is regarded as 
superstition, and aesthetics are deemed sufficient for the 
stirring of the higher emotions. A philosophy which is 
materialistic or naturalistic makes a strong appeal, and is 
proclaimed as that which will meet China’s need in the days 
of reconstruction. 

Dr. Hu Suh in summing up the tendencies of the new 
intellectual movement in China writes “‘As I see it, there are 
three such tendencies, first a movement toward democracy; 
second a movement for educational reform; and lastly a 
change in the general intellectual attitude.” In regard to 
democracy he points out that a mistake has been made by 
the student class in confining their attention too exclusively 
to political matters, and urges the necessity of democratizing 
society. To quote his own words: 

We still have the masses to educate, the women to emancipate, the 
schools to reform, the home industries to develop, the family system to 
reshape, the dead and antiquated ideas to combat, the false and harmful 
idols to dethrone, the many, many social and economic wrongs to redress. 


Referring to educational reform, he speaks of the influence 
exerted by Dr. John Dewey by his emphasis on the child’s 
natural powers, on self-activity, and on the social aim of 
education, and he adduces many evidences of the .rapidly 
growing interest in education manifested by the introduction 
of popular lecture forums, night and half-day schools, indus- 
trial schools for poor boys and girls, and the free schools estab- 
lished by the Students Union. 

In regard to the change in the general mental attitude Dr. 
Hu Suh says: 
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It has been justly said that the greatest obstacle to progress in China 
is the deductive habit of mind; that is, the willingness to accept things 
on authority, and acquiesce in ideas and ideals without questioning 
whence they are derived and whether they are true or not. A quotation 
from the classics is sufficient argument for a national policy, and a 
spurious saying of Confucius is good enough to justify the existence of 
any obsolete custom or institution. This habit is the most formidable 
enemy to innovation and progress. Its best antidote is found in the 
scientific attitude which seeks to find out truth for one’s self and refuses 
to believe in anything without sufficient evidence of its credibility. It 
seems that this scientific spirit is beginning to make itself felt in the 
Chinese intellectual world today. It first shows itself in the attitude 
of doubt. The question “why” is heard everywhere. Why should we 
believe in this or that idea? Why should this or that institution still 
exist to-day? . ... Truly we are today transvaluating all our values, 
literary, social, intellectual, and moral." 


The spread of the new thought is beginning to have its 
effect on the work of Christian missions. To a large extent 
the Christian community has been left in entire ignorance in 
regard to the currents of modern thought. This has been due 
to the fact that a large majority of the pioneer missionaries 
were men and women who were earnest propagators of what 
is now sometimes called the old theology. One of the firmest 
articles of their creed was the verbal inspiration and the 
infallibility of the Bible, and this was handed on to their con- 
verts. The danger connected with such teaching was not 
apparent at first, but now when the Christian Chinese are 
called upon to face the new thought movement they are apt to 
find their religious beliefs shaken and to become unsettled. 

Unfortunately there is a split in the ranks of the missiona- 
ries themselves. The older and more conservative are clinging 
to the theory of verbal inspiration and to an antiquated 
theology, and are in bitter opposition to all liberalizing tend- 
encies. They do not perceive the signs of the times and are 
just as much seekers after infallibility as the ultramontanist 

™See Article, “Intellectual China in 1910,” Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, Vol. IV (1919), p. 353. 
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in the Roman church. That section of the missionary body 
which has come into contact with modern thought is alive 
to the fact that if Christianity is to influence the new educated 
class in China it must be presented as a rational creed and one 
that can stand the test of experience. 

To return to the present situation in China, we find the 
new thought movement one that is full of vigorous life and 
is calculated to have far-reaching results. China is passing 
through a period which was absolutely necessary in order that 
once again she may enter on the path of progress. We must 
avoid the danger of exaggeration and not give the impression 
that the movement has spread farther than it really has. At 
the same time we would be blind if we did not see that it is 
gathering momentum and that very rapidly. 

The pragmatic test is being applied to everything. The 
Chinese influenced by the movement are inquiring in regard 
to the present social and moral order. What is its origin ? 
What value has it? Should it be retained or discarded ? 
In regard to religion they are asking: Is it necessary? Has 
its day passed? In regard to the present industrial system 
they question: Would not socialism or bolshevism be better ? 

The greatest value connected with the present movement 
is the growth of a readiness to receive new ideas, and the 
revolt against the principle of authority to which the Chinese 
mind has been enslaved for so many centuries. The greatest 
danger is that it may lead to the adoption of a materialistic or 
naturalistic philosophy of life—one that will chill idealism 


and inspiration. 





We come now to the main object of this article, the con- 
sideration of what the Christian religion has to offer China 
at the present time. Once more we would emphasize that the 
propagation of a narrow and outworn theology will be of little 
value, and that the presentation of Christianity in a dogmatic 
way will not influence the thinking classes. By a dogma we 
mean the presentation of a doctrine as something that must 
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be accepted on authority as absolute truth and that must not 
be scrutinized by reason. 

The fundamental teachings of Christ are what China needs 
as well as the rest of the world. It will be found that his 
teaching is like a treasury from which old and new things may 
be drawn. In an age of general skepticism, the human heart 
responds to something that helps to remove doubt and offers 
light amid the darkness. It is well to remember that one of 
the reasons for the triumph of Christianity in the western 
Roman Empire was the clarity and definiteness of its mes- 
sage amid the confused jumble of religious and philosophical 
ideas. 

What is the great message that the Christian religion has 
to offer to China at the present time? First and foremost, 
the gospel of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. The phrase ‘‘the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man” is often used glibly without any real perception 
of its connotation. The fatherhood of God was the truth 
to which Christ came to bear witness, not only by his teach- 
ing but by his lifeand death. He was the “‘author and captain 
of faith,” for in the darkest hour of trial, when the forces of 
evil seemed to overwhelm him, with a faith that could not be 
destroyed, he persisted in the belief that God was his father. 

One cannot read the accounts we have of his teaching in 
the four Gospels without realizing that this faith permeated 
all he said. His great desire was to bring men and women 
into filial relationship with God, and to declare God, not as an 
absolute sovereign, but as one who cared for each one of his 
children. The brotherhood of man follows as a necessary 
corollary and gives us the great conception of the human race 
as one family. This is the basis of his ethics, and this the 
principle upon which social relationships are to be developed. 
In so far as the world has not yet comprehended his gospel, it 
has not yet become Christian. What we call Christian civiliza- 
tion is still so largely pagan, that it has been said with much 
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truth that Christianity cannot be called a failure because it has 
never been really tried. 

This surely is a gospel that China needs. It is the spiritual 
foundation upon which true democracy rests, and it is a 
historical fact that the development of democracy and the 
spread of teaching inspired by Christ have been closely con- 
nected. It alone gives us sufficient reason for the belief in 
the value of the individual and a powerful incentive for seek- 
ing the welfare of our fellow-men. 

The second great truth to which we would refer is the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God—the great social ideal of Jesus 
Christ, the ideal of a society in harmony with God, taking 
as its highest values righteousness, truth, and beauty, and 
actuated by the golden rule of loving our neighbors as ourselves. 
The Kingdom of God has been fittingly compared to an ellipse 
with its two foci, the love of God and the love of man. 

Is the cosmic process meaningless or has it a purpose ? 
A naturalistic philosophy is without teleology. As Dr. F.C.S. 
Schiller in one of his essays says: 

If there is certainty about any prediction of science, it is surely, as 

I have elsewhere put it, this, that our racial destiny is to shiver and to 
starve to death in ever deepening gloom. [If the view of mechanical 
science be the whole truth about the universe, the race is of just as 
little account as the individual; suns and stars and the hosts of heaven 
will roll on in their orbits just as steadily and unfeelingly whether we 
prosper or perish, struggle or resign ourselves to despair. 
The ideal of Christ fills us with a noble enthusiasm, assures 
us that the cosmic process has a purpose and that men may 
be workers together with God in the gradual realization of 
this purpose. Without some such belief we are left despond- 
ent and without incentive to struggle for social reforms. 

We hear much about the social application of Christianity 
and it is often referred to as a new conception. The church 
has often been so busy with formulating orthodox doctrine 
and developing its own institutional machinery that the 
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social significance of the teaching of Christ has been obscured. 
The founder himself, however, gave us a social ideal than 
which no greater is conceivable. In China where so much is 
needed in the way of social reform and readjustment, what 
is to be the incentive? Are expediency or utilitarianism 
sufficient motives? Will not the great social ideal of Christi- 
anity prove of the greatest value ? 

In the third place the gospel of Christ proclaims the great 
truth that we must die to live. The Christian doctrine of self- 
sacrifice differs from the Buddhist doctrine of self-renunciation. 
The latter implies that we must die to all desire so that finally 
we may be absorbed in the absolute. The former tells us 
that through death we pass to life, that through sacrifice of 
the lower desires comes self-realization, that through sacrifice 
in the service of others comes the salvation of the world. 

Scientists have dwelt almost exclusively upon the doctrines 
of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 
Christianity emphasizes that which has been overlooked. In 
nature we find in a rudimentary stage the principles of co-opera- 
tion and vicarious suffering. These are developed in many ways 
more fully, until we come to the conception of the strong 
bearing the infirmities of the weak. The great forward steps 
in the progress of humanity have been rendered possible by 
the willingness on the part of some to spend and be spent in 
the service of others. The gospel of the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ is the supreme and typical example of the 
great truth that life comes through death. 

China certainly needs this gospel at the present time. It 
furnishes inspiration for patriotism. Men of unselfish charac- 
ter alone can save China. The criticism leveled at those who 
are in power is that for the most part they are self-seekers, and 
that few really care for the uplift of their countrymen and the 
salvation of their nation. Lastly, Christianity offers to China 
aspiritual dynamic. As has often been remarked, Christianity 
is primarily a religion of a person not of a doctrine. It brings 
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to bear upon men’s lives the spiritual influence of a living 
Christ, and thus provides a spiritual dynamic. The life of 
God is mediated to man through one who called himself Son 
of God and Son of Man. 

Hence it is the religion of experience, and one that can be 
put to the test. It exerts a regenerating force upon character, 
by bringing men into relationship with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ ‘‘who is the same yesterday, today, and forever.” 
We are sometimes told that what China needs above every- 
thing else is a moral reformation. In order to effect this 
there is an earnest striving on the part of some to revive 
Confucianism. Others advocate the spread of Buddhism; and 
a cult of neo-Buddhism has been established. As in the days 
of the decline of the western Roman Empire, so now in the 
days of the disintegration of the old Chinese civilization 
serious attempts are made to resuscitate the old cults and to 
seek in them the moral force the nation lacks. China will 
find in Christianity the spiritual and moral dynamic sufficient 
to promote the true reformation of her people. 

These then in brief are some of the things Christianity 
offers to China. As we have said, above all it is a way of life, 
but at the same time it is a philosophy of life. As a philosophy, 
when tried by the pragmatic test, it works, it brings inspiration, 
it brings harmony and purpose and strength. It is a reason- 
able philosophy, but ultimately it rests upon faith. It makes 
the claim that he who makes the venture of faith will not be 
disappointed, but will come to discover more and more “the 


unsearchable riches of Christ.” 











AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE 
Beirut, Syria 


This article gives an account of the way in which the students of different religious 
faiths are enabled to co-operate religiously in the American University at Beirut, 
Syria. The constitution of the West Hall Brotherhood is given in full. It is a signifi- 
cant expression of the spirit of religious co-operation in a Christian institution. 

“Children, I am sorry to say that the Devil gave the heathen 
in India many religions,’’ was the opening sentence of a mis- 
sionary pamphlet twenty years ago. Scholars who had been 
plowing new ground in the comparative study of religions had 
thrown that rock out long ago. They recognized other 
(“heathen’’) religions as equally sincere expressions of man’s 
native impulses to worship, define, and depict the object of 
his aspiration. But the scientific study of religion was new 
and not popular; and this more accurate and Christian view 
of other religions did not spread readily to those who spent 
fifteen hours a day, devoutly and ardently spreading the cause 
of Christ in foreign parts. The author of “The Modern 
Missionary” in a recent number of the Adélantic Monthly is 
one of the few who have a vision of God in terms of the 
unfamiliar, and at times surprising, practices of the other 
race’s religion. To him the faith of the missionary is not 
the motive to urge upon others conformity, but a gracious 
invitation to Christian and non-Christian to learn together 
of the progressing revelation of God. Dr. Howard Bliss put 
into actual missionary achievement the belief of every scien- 
tific student of religious experience. 

It was a radical step. And it is a question how many 
Christian missionary organizations would tolerate such a 
creed. But Dr. Bliss declined to accept the leadership of 
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his institution until it was freed from what little sectarian 
control existed. The institution became non-denominational, 
and he shouldered the responsibility of winning miscellaneous 
support for a liberal, non-sectarian missionary college. Then 
came his untimely death. 

Missionary work in the Near East has never really touched 
the Moslems. Under the Turks there were government 
prohibitions, and it was too dangerous for a Moslem to become 
converted. Some denominations stressed literalistic, doctrinal! 
interpretations, such as the Trinity, in such a way as to arouse 
the most direct and hostile Moslem antagonism. Even the 
Jesuits, who have worked for years in many centers of the old 
Turkish Empire, limit themselves to indirect work. One of 
the leading fathers of this order, forty years in the land, 
remarked to me that there was no hope of religious contacts 
with Islam. “For,’’ said he, “how can one find any common 
basis with those who won’t accept the Fall of Man and man’s 
consequent need of a Saviour ?”’ Much work and many not- 
able educational institutions were built up under the old 
Turkish régime; but the response to them, for the most part, 
came from the subject races of the Empire, Armenians, Greeks, 
etc. The head of a denominational missionary college said 
frankly, “I'll have to confess that in my ten years of experi- 
ence out here I have never been able to make educational 
contact with the Moslems.”’ 

In the light of this situation the work of the institution 
founded by Dr. Daniel Bliss and developed by Dr. Howard 
Bliss! is peculiarly significant. Last year (1920-21) it enrolled 
1,001 students divided as follows: Christians, 490; Moslems, 
382; Jews, 66; Druzes, 41; Bahais, 32; a total of 511 non- 
Christians, vet the institution is frankly and openly Christian. 
That is, its permanent staff of teachers are Christian men, 
and the regular daily and weekly chapel exercises are conducted 


by Christians. Far more than that, these figures mean that 
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young men who never mingle, play, converse, study, or work 
together in their home villages or cities, here in this university 
do mingle, play, converse, study, and work together. No one 
is more surprised at it than they themselves. The varied 
activities of an American institution necessitate this associa- 
tion. And out of it grow lasting friendships between great- 
grandsons whose ancestors were ready to massacre each other. 
So that during the vacations it is no longer strange to find 
Moslems and Christians on joint hikes, or even living together. 

Like most colleges, this institution had a Y.M.C.A. at one 
time. Gradually, as the increasing association of students 
vindicated a thoroughgoing faith in Christian friendliness, the 
test of membership in this organization became more liberal. 
Associate membership was subject to its usual weakness, test- 
ing intellectual conformity rather than spiritual fidelity. So, 
during the four war years, cut off from the homeland, under 
pressure and even hostility from the authorities, with difficulty 
securing maintenance funds on verbal credit, ministering to 
those who fell starving in the streets alongside the college 
wall, busy and shorthanded in the administration of education, 
the association in worship became freer than ever. Shortly 
alter the close of the war it was felt an opportune moment to 
make explicit the faith of the college in a liberal, non- 
proselyting association of students and faculty. 

This organization was called “The West Hall Brother- 
hood,”’ because of the location of its place of meeting in West 
Hall, the center of the students’ social, recreational, and 
religious activities. In preparing a basis for such an organiza- 
tion this alternative was faced: 

Either: write into the Pledge the particular and specific 
views of the institution as a Christian institution, as dis- 
tinguished from a non-Christian institution. Friends of this 
plan said that anything other than this would be ‘‘untrue to 
the Christian missionary motive” of the university. Others 
felt such a plan would not carry out the original intention, 
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namely to build a genuine association of religious-minded 
men, with no effort at proselytization. The organization 
would then be only a liberalized and localized “Christian 
Association” which the majority of non-Christians either would 
join from insincere motives, such as currying favor with the 
faculty, or would decline to join for the reason that subscrip- 
tion to such a pledge demanded disloyalty to their own 
mighty historic religions. 

Or: write the membership basis on the lines of a general 
theosophical creed, making no reference, in any connection, 
to the specific religious nature and faith of the institution 
providing the Brotherhood with its home. On the one hand 
such a plan would furnish a general, common basis for divergent 
faiths, and make no proselyting demands upon any member. 
But on the other hand, if every reference to Christianity were 
omitted, non-Christian members and others might be justified 
in thinking the university had abnegated its claim to be a 
Christian missionary institution. 

A middle way was found by making the basis oi the Brother- 
hood consist of a ‘‘Preamble”’ and a ‘“‘ Pledge,’’ which are as 
follows: 

THE WEST HALL BROTHERHOOD 

Preamble: The American University of Beirut is frankly and openly 
a Christian missionary institution. In Sunday and weekday Chapel 
services, in curriculum Bible classes, in voluntary devotional Bible 
classes, it sets forth clearly its conception of the Gospel message to man- 
kind. At the same time it has become widely known for its sympathetic 
and respectful attitude toward the beliefs and aspirations of its non- 
Christian students. Rarely in the world’s history have thoughtful men 
of moral purpose yet of widely divergent religious creeds come together 
in such numbers and in such spirit of mutua) understanding and good- 
will. No one in the University would wish to lose the benefit of this 
inter-religious fellowship and harmony that prevails amongst the student 


body. 
The study of our missionary problems and opportunities has led 
the University to believe that the great need of the Near East today is 


to join educated men of moral purpose, but of different faiths, in a united 
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effort to develop those spiritual ideas and tendencies which they experi- 
ence in common. ‘Through such fellowship and cooperation there 
will be introduced into all the divergent groups a new spirit of growth 
in knowledge of the truths and forces which lift our common manhood 
into a living relationship with the Spirit of God and His work in the 
world. When students mingle together in this spirit and with this aim, 
they tend to become more sincere and intelligent in their own religious 
life and more useful citizens in the communities to which they belong, 
especially as leaders in the great movements of the new era jor the 
moral reform of all social groups. 

The West Ha)) Brotherhood has been established ior the purpose of 
promoting this type of inter-religious cooperation between those of our 
students, whatever the differences in their beliefs, who seek to honor 
God, and who wish to help each other to follow the guidance of His 
Spirit of truth and service. 

This University organization is a brotherhood of earnest students 
who have banded themselves together in order to help each other to 
enrich their religious experience and to strengthen their purpose to bring 
men to live according to the will of God. It is believed that a thought- 
ful, sincere man, whether Moslem, Bahai, Jew or Christain can join 
this Brotherhood without feeling that he has compromised his standing 
in relation to his own religion. In becoming a member, no one, whether 
Christian or non-Christian, is asked to give up anything which he con- 
siders important in his religious beliefs or practices. It is a league of 
religious men invited to meet together by a Christian University which 
is trying to apply in this special form the Golden Rule of its Master, 
Jesus Christ. 

We quite sincerely hold that each member of the Brotherhood, 
whatever his religion, can contribute something to such a united effort 
and each can gain something from it. We will all come to a better 
understanding of each other’s attitude towards God and man. We can 
help each other to be more conscientious in our personal lives and more 
helpful to our fellow-men. In such a gathering it would be out oj place 
to discuss the differences between creeds or to point out what may seem 
to anyone to be defects in the religious systems to which other members 
belong. 

In establishing such a brotherhood the University is no fess Christian 
and missionary than it has always been, and it conducts these meetings 
in what it believes to be the spirit of its leader, Jesus Christ, and with 
the purpose that He always had in view in all His public activities. 


However, each speake” at our meetings will be free to present any posi- 
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tive and constructive statement of the supreme forces and principles on 
which he bases his faith in God and man. The result will be a clearer 
understanding of the fundamental factors in the religious life of a modern 
educated man; and more particularly of the ideals and purposes of 
this University as a Christian University, and of the reasons for its 
determination to be loyal to Jesus Christ in all that it does for its students 
and their communities. At the same time the University wishes to 
make it possible for non-Christians to hold fellowship with us in the 
spirit of utmost self-respect with regard to their own convictions and 
group relationships. ‘This is not a new thing in the history of the 
University, but has always been the spirit of our student religious 
meetings. 

The entire Brotherhood meets every Friday evening, and smaller 
groups meet on Sunday mornings. Some of these smaller gatherings 
are for the purpose of direct Bible study, others for the presentation 
of more general themes of present day importance in the lives of earnest 
prayerful men. 

The practical aim of all these meetings is to emphasize the fact that 
the supreme need today is for men of character; and that the time is 
ripe for men of all races and religions to cooperate in the use of every- 
thing—thought, energy, possession, and social relationships—in_ the 
construction, under God’s blessing, of a world oi righteousness and 
human brotherhood. 

Through the agency of various committees the members of the 
Brotherhood are given an opportunity to put these principles into practice 
in the life of the campus. Thus we hope to come to a better under- 
standing of each other’s attitude towards God and also of God’s purpose 
for the world. We will at the same time be forming habits of dependence 
on God and of unselfish service to our fellow-men. 

Pledge: In joining the West Hall Brotherhood [ am in sympathy 
with its purpose as expressed in the Preamble. 

I desire to take my part in this united movement for righteousness 
and human brotherhood; and with God’s help I am determined to rid 
my life of the obstacles and habits which interfere with this purpose of 
living a sincere, clean, honest and serviceful life. 

As a practical aid in keeping this determination strong I expect to 
practice meditation and private devotion, and also to attend the Friday 
evening meetings. 

I will take part in any work of the committees in which I can be of 


service. 
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Thus, in the Pledge, no man joining the Brotherhood is 
required to “become Christian’’; and, by the Preamble, all 
grounds are removed for thinking that the University has 
given up its faith as a Christian missionary institution or has 
become merely a society for the cultivation of ethical emotion. 

What is probably the most remarkable proposition is the 
explicit statement in the Preamble that the institution 
inaugurates this Brotherhood for all religions not as an indica- 
tion that it has substituted a general, universal religious 
philosophy for its historic Christianity, but because religious 
association constitutes the true nature of Christianity. Tn such 
a situation, with such students, the Christian thing to do is not 
so much to “make them Christians’’ as to provide a way of 
learning from God by common prayer, song, testimony, and 
worship. The only way to make the spirit of Christ supreme 
throughout the world is to practice the spirit of friendship, 
holding back and hiding nothing, and taking a chance on the 
results which that spirit will accomplish. At least such ts the 
faith that founded the West Ha!) Brotherhood. 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


A Scientific Substitute for the Doctrine of Tithing.—It is generally 
recognized that while the doctrine of tithing represents the sound 
principle of deliberately setting aside a definite percentage of one’s 
income for philanthropic purposes, the proposal that all individuals, 
regardless of income, should contribute one-tenth is neither practicable 
nor just. A very elaborate study of the problem of giving has been made 
by Paul and Dorothy Douglas and Carl S. Joslyn in What Can a Man 
Afford? published as a supplement to the American Economic Review, 
December; 1921. The study includes the examination of the data which 
are available in regard to living expenses, the various family budgets 
which have been proposed by economic experts, the figures on benevo- 
lent gifts taken from the exemptions claimed on this score on income tax 
returns, and other items. The results of the inquiry are tabulated in 
tables indicating what may reasonably be expected in the line of giving, 
ranging from one-tenth of 1 per cent in the case of the minimum living 
salary of $1,250 up to 27 per cent for incomes in the region of $100,000. 
Emphasis is also laid on the desirability of investments which serve to 
enhance the amount of capital without which civilization cannot advance. 
Percentages of investment are also represented on a graded scale. This 
study, correlating the problem of gifts to the church and to philanthropies 
with all the other needs of humanity, is an unusually valuable contribu- 
tion to a broad understanding of personal obligations. It might very 
well be carefully studied by pastors, and its use recommended, not 
simply to increase a sense of responsibility for the support of the church, 
but also to introduce a wholesome budget system of administering the 


family income in all directions. 


Does the Golden Rule Administer Itself?—-Widespread publicity 
has been given during the past year or more to the experiment which 
Mr. Arthur Nash made in Cincinnati in organizing his clothing industry 
according to the Golden Rule. The reports made public seemed to 
indicate that the Golden Rule in industry was a distinct financial 
asset. An article by S. Adele Shaw in the Survey for March 18 gives 
the results of a careful expert investigation of the Nash shops. It 
was discovered that, trusting wholly to the Golden Rule, Mr. Nash had 
not provided for any form of organization among the employees. He 
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believed that where the Golden Rule is in force there are no grievances, 
and hence no necessity for committees of adjustment. Asa matter of 
fact, the investigator discovered that the workers did have certain 
grievances and that owing to the lack of organization it was extremely 
difficult to discover any way in which the grievances might be brought 
to the attention of Mr. Nash. Again, a comparison of the wages paid 
in the Nash shops with wages generally in the same industry indicates 
that the Nash employees are not receiving more than the average wage 
paid in the industry. The fact that Mr. Nash took over one of the 
worst sweatshops in the city made it possible for him to increase wages 
enormously as compared with the standards in force when he took the 
shop, without bringing them to a higher rate than was paid in shops 
which had responded to the pressure of demands from the wage-earners. 
It would seem that even the Golden Rule cannot be left to work itself, 
but that the careful planning of organizations for the adjustment of 
relations is as necessary in a Golden Rule shop as in any other. 


The Death of Professor Wilhelm Herrmann.—For thirty or forty 
years the most notable exponent of the Ritschlian theology has been 
Professor Wilhelm Herrmann, who taught in the University of Marburg. 
His recent death will be felt as a keen loss by the hundreds of students 
who have felt the unusual stimulus of his lectures. Professor Herrmann 
combined in a rare degree the qualities of keen intellectual analysis and 
religious fervor, and was a powerful influence in establishing the religious 
value of a genuinely scientific spirit. His best-known work has been 
translated into English under the title The Christian’s Communion with 
God. His numerous critical writings made him a constant factor to 
be reckoned with in the development of theology in Germany. 


The Death of Professor Williston Walker.—In the death of Williston 
Walker, March 9, 1922, at the age of sixty-one, not only has Yale Uni- 
versity, but also the theological world of America, sustained a distinct 
and irreparable loss. He taught first at Bryn Mawr, then in Hartford 
Seminary, 1889-1901, and finally as successor to Professor George P. 
Fisher in the chair of church history in Yale, where as teacher, author, 
counselor, and administrator he contributed without stint, not alone to 
the higher life of the University, but also, and more particularly, to the 
field of ecclesiastical history, in which he was a tireless and indefatigable 
student and investigator. 

His writings include The Reformation (1900), John Calvin (1906), 
Great Men of the Christian Church (1908), The History of the Christian 
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Church (1918, probably the best one-volume church history in the 
English language), as well as valuable interpretations of the history of 
his own denomination, viz., Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
(1893), History of the Congregational Churches of the United States (1894), 
and Ten New England Leaders (1901). 

But apart from the fame of high scholarship and literary achieve- 
ment, Williston Walker will be held in loving memory by associates, 
pupils, and friends who have had the rare gift of his friendship, and have 
shared the atmosphere of his unhurried, untroubled, beautiful soul. 


A Modern Theory of Guardian Angels.—Winston Churchill expresses 
his ideas on immortality in the April number of the Vale Review. Under 
the title “An Uncharted Way” the author attempts to prove a life 
after death by certain effects that we experience in this life. The writer 
maintains that “one who has what is called the religious experience in 
any intense degree is brought into contact with mental forces of a power 
hitherto unimagined. Such a one understands then that the visible 
world is part of a more spiritual universe from which it draws its chief 
significance.” There is in this experience something akin to that 
creative feeling which we call inspiration. There are times when we 
feel the power and presence of this productive force, but we know not 
whence it came or whither it went. Invariably we ask, What is the 
source of such an expression of energy? The author answers this ques- 
tion by saying that individuals in the unseen realize themselves by 
giving energy in will, emotions, and intuitions to persons in this world. 
“Individuals in the unseen retain and perhaps acquire interests in 
persons here whose lives they wish to mould, to whom they desire to 
give opinions or ideas.” They are “the right hands” who, when condi- 
tions permit, supply us with that creative energy which we call inspira- 
tion. By prayer or wishing the conscious mind also draws strength 
from a “right hand” that is supplying it. In concluding his theory of 
immortality the writer says, “If we act as if immortality were true, we 
gain more and more abundant life.” Such action will inspire and vitalize 
us in this life and, if there is another life beyond the grave, we will not ar- 
rive there in a state of separation from our friends until our unbelief is 
overcome, but shall at once enjoy the blessings of fellowship and friend- 


ship. 


The Religious Inadequacy of Creeds.—One reason why creeds are 
growing more and more inadequate is because they lack reality in rela- 
tion to personal experience and also in relation to other epochs than those 
in which they were formulated. It is on this ground that many earnest 
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Christians have refused subscription, and that later ages have revised, 
conventionalized, or ignored creeds. “A deeper objection to formal 
creeds,’’ says the editor of the Congregationalist of March 30, “‘is their 


‘73 


lack of definite relation to human needs. Their contents and expression 
alike are dominated by the speculative and the critical. It is this that 
marks them so far below the declarations of faith contained in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. There is hardly a word of the Master’s teaching that 
sounds outside the range of definite human need. God is defined in 
terms of his relationship to the soul. It is doubtful if there is a word 
regarding his absolute being, or of metaphysics, divorced from ethics 
and salvation.’”’ Likewise if the needs of humanity were ever before 
our minds, the elaborateness and exactness of theological dogmas would 
be exchanged for a simple and refined interpretation of God in the 
soul’s own language and experience. 


Defining Human Nature.—What is the characteristic mark of 
human kind? An answer to this inquiry is given by Cassius J. Keyser 
in the January number of the Hibbert Journal, Dr. Keyser is professor 
of mathematics in Columbia University and consequently speaks as a 
mathematician. He feels that a right conception of the nature of man 
is prerequisite to the solution of the great world-problems. Our genera- 
tion has inherited two concepts of man. ‘One of them is biological or 
zoological. According to this conception man is an animal—a kind of 
species of animal. It is this misconception that has marred our social 
life. If this idea is continually retained, our ethics will be in the future 
what it always has been in a large measure—a zodlogical ethics, animal 
ethics, the ethics of tooth and claw, the ethics of strife, violence, combat, 
and war. The other conception of man which must be relinquished is 
the mythological conception. Here man has strictly no place in nature. 
He is neither natural nor supernatural but both at once—a kind of hybrid 
of the two.” Suffice it to say that if we humans do not constitute a 
perfectly natural class of life, then there never has been and never can 
be a human ethics having the sanction of natural law. Then our ethics 
will continue to carry the confusion and darkness produced by the 
presence of mythological elements. ‘‘A natural view of life shows us 
that plants constitute the lowest order of life. They can transform 
basic energies of the soil, but they cannot move in space. They con- 
stitute life-dimension I. Animals also transform the energies of sun, 
soil, and air, but they have the power to move. ‘They constitute life- 
dimension II. Human beings can move in space, but if that were all, 
they would be nothing more than animals. Years ago when they 
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appeared on this globe without guiding maxims, precedents, science, art, 
philosophy, or instruments, they initiated the creative movement called 
civilization. This creative power the animals have not. It is this 
distinction that man needs to meditate upon in order to get an ethics 
that will be human.’”’ And a genuinely human ethics will give him a 
freedom in accord with natural laws, and a righteousness that will not 
contravene these laws. 


Making the World Better.—‘‘The war is too much with us,” says 
General Booth in the March number of the Review of Reviews. “We 
have won almost everything but peace and pursued every line but 
gratitude.”” Peerages and pensions and promotions, monuments and 
mandates and votes of thanks, leagues and conferences and referenda, 
campaigns in favor of tariffs and reparations and the rest—all these 
may be well enough in their way. But we have not yet seen the peace 
that has come to us in its true light. ‘The peace in its way seems as 
great a test as the war and if we neglect to make ourselves worthy of 
it, it will certainly not come our way in its fulness of opportunity again.” 
It seems as if many consider the coming of peace a pass into the whirl- 
pool of pleasure. And a lowering of the civic currency is assisting this 
dangerous craze for pleasure. ‘But pleasure rather than happiness— 
which is a very different thing—means extravagance; extravagance 
breeds debt, and debt breeds crime.”’ This passion for pleasure will 
not make the world better. It is a disease which must be remedied. 
General Booth finds such a remedy in self-denial. “I think,” says he, 
“if the people went in for less pleasure and more mutual service, they 
would enjoy life ten times more than they do, Pleasure such as I have 
discussed soon wears out its welcome, and the appetite grows as the food 
loses its flavor. But practical altruism grows sweeter and more attrac- 
tive every day.” Its power for making the world better is unlimited. 


Is the Mind a Separate Entity ?—“‘Science and Religion” is the title 
of an article in the February number of Harper’s Magazine in which 
Mr. Charles P, Steinmetz discusses the possibility of the existence of a 
separate entity called mind. In the past, chemists accepted as true 
the equation 2H, plus O, equals 2H,0. “Innumerable times it had 
been experimentally proven by combining 4 parts of hydrogen and 32 
parts of oxygen into 36 parts of water vapor. Today this has been 
corrected and the equation now stands: 2H, plus O, equals 2H,0 plus 
293,000J. Chemists now recognize that the transformation of energy 
is coincident with the transformation of matter. Every time the 
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experiment is made this energy makes itself felt as flame, as heat and 
mechanical force. Now this means that the transformation of matter 
is dissoluble from the transformation of energy. But when mental 
activity occurs, chemical and physical transformations accompany it, 
and are coincident with it. Now if for a hundred years the first equation 
was considered complete until we found that one side was lacking, the 
question may well be raised: Should not the second equation be written 
2H, plus O, equals 2H,O plus 293,000J plus X, involving all three 
entities, matter, energy, and mind? We have no satisfactory means of 
recognizing entity ‘X’ except in those rare instances of high intensity 
when it appears in a mental process. But entity ‘X’ may have many 
forms in which it is not recognized even as the flame was not recognized 
as the entity energy for a long time. Assuming then that mind were a 
form of the entity ‘X’, how would this bear on the problem of immor- 
tality 2 Just as energy and matter continually change their forms, so 
entity ‘X,’ would continuously change, disappear in one form and 
reappear in another.’’ The writer conludes by saying that since entity 
“X”’ cannot be conceived as existing permanently in one and the same 
form, the permanency of the ego—that is, individual immortality— 


would still be illogical. 
The Social Translation of the Gospel.—‘“For every Christian life 


taken seriously there is a task of translation. Not only those who teach 
Greek and Hebrew are translators. The men who constructed our 
systems of theology have been rendering history and experience into a 
different language. The builders of cathedrals were translators of the 
gospel. And now for many years there has been a demand for another 
translation—the social translation of the gospel.’’ So writes Henry J. 
Cadbury in the Harvard Theological Review of January, And what the 
writer emphasizes is not so much the word “‘social”’ but the word “ trans- 
Jation’’! The gist of this translation may be stated thus: Jesus’ attitude 
was to the problems of his time as the Christian’s attitude should be to 
the problems of our time. This means that we must study the problems 
of Jesus’ time, the attitude of Jesus to them and the problems of our 
time. Some of the factors that have been so translated and may help 
us to deal soundly with the perplexing questions of our day are; 

1. The moral earnestness of Jesus. Jesus’ teachings deal not 
primarily with theology but with conduct. In contrast with some 
theologians today Jesus’ emphasis was not on the speculative but on 
the moral. Both implicitly and explicitly he stands for mora, 


values. 
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2. Jesus contributes to our social questions a distinctive method. 
He resolutely rejected as of Satan the adoption of evil means for a good 
end, and though it pointed to the way of the cross, he felt bound to 
follow God’s thoughts rather than men’s. But nowhere ts his method 
so unique as when he deals with evil. He thought that evil could be 
overcome with good. He desired not the punishment of the wrong but 
the making right of him who was wrong. Jesus dealt not with symptoms 
but with diseases. And this is the index to the social translation of the 
gospel today. It is a translation that requires loyalty to the spirit of 
Jesus. 

Ancient Wisdom Needed in Modern Times.—<An article on evolu- 
tion by Mr. Bryan which appeared in the New York Times of February 
26 drew forth a significant reply from Mr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History. In this connection 
Mr. Osborn calls attention to the attitude of St. Augustine, who in the 
fifth century was more advanced in liberality toward science than many 
present-day defenders of litera) interpretation. Mr. Osborn quotes a 
passage where St. Augustine says: “It very often happens that there is 
some question as to the earth or sky, or the other elements of this 
world . . . . respecting which, one who is not a Christian has knowledge 
derived from most certain reasoning or observation, and it is very dis- 
graceful and mischievous and of all things to be carefully avoided, that 
a Christian speaking of such matters as being according to the Christian 
Scriptures, should be heard by an unbeliever talking such non-sense 
that the unbeliever perceiving him to be as wide from the mark as east 
from the west, can hardly restrain himself from laughing.” As has 
often been noted, the Fathers in the early church would have been far 
less disturbed by the doctrine oi evolution than are some modern 
defenders of the faith. 

Tolstoy’s Quest for Truth.—Alexander Kaun, a member of the 
Slavonic department of the University of California, has written a very 
illuminating article on ‘“‘ The Last Days of Leo Tolstoy,” in the March 
number of the A#lantic Monthly. He bases the article on some unpub- 
lished documents recently released from the secret archives of Soviet 


Russia. The writer gives us a closer view of the personality of Leo 
Tolstoy. His life was a constant pursuit of one “hero” who had 
attracted him since his childhood, boyhood, and youth—Truth. Every 
detail in his life and work illuminates the difficult road which he followed 
in his quest of this ‘hero.’ After his excommunication from the 
Russian church, he wrote a dignified reply to the Holy Synod which was 
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characteristic of his ever-growing conception of truth. “I began by 
loving my orthodox faith more than my repose” ran the conclusion to 
his reply to the Holy Synod; “‘then I came to love Christianity more 
than my church; and now I love Truth more than all else in the world. 
And for me Truth still coincides with Christianity, and in the measure 
in which I profess it, I live calmly and joyously, I approach death.” 
These words are very significant in the light of many tragedies 
through which Tolstoy passed. And among these his domestic tragedy 
with Countess Tolstoy is not the least significant and instructive. It 
is particularly this personal Golgotha of his that reveals the meaning of 


this quotation from one of his writings: “As the sensation of pain is a 
necessary condition for the preservation of the body, so is suffering a 


a 


necessary condition of our life from birth till death.” 


The Universality of Life in Space.—‘‘ The Multiple Origin of Man” 
is the caption of an article by W. H. Ballou published in the April 
number of the North American Review. In connection with the theory 
oi the multiple origin oi man the writer says: “Nor is it essential to hold 
that life evolved on this earth. Is it not more reasonable to admit that 
life is universal throughout space, on planets fitted for it, and during a 
period which includes the whole Infinite of time? That being so, 
small forms of life, such as one-celled organisms and even some many- 
celled types, could easily reach this globe, borne on wandering bodies. 
There is ample prool, succinctly stated by Lord Kelvin, that there was 
an era when the earth was in such a position in space that climatic 
conditions were favorable to living organisms, arriving here on meteor- 
ites. He also found that living organisms flourishing in the long warm 
tails of comets, were landed when the earth was enveloped in such tails. 
Hahn, who examined cross-sections of chondrites with a microscope, found 
just such fossilized organisms. The great litholite which fell near 
Knyahinya, Hungary, proved a veritable mine of fossil forms. They 
have been tabulated as sponges, corals, crinoids, etc. Thus Hahn 
established the universality of life in space.”? It must be remembered 
that this little bit of an earth is only one of a billion worlds, perhaps 
with animal and vegetable life. Human conceit has too long assumed 
that all the orbs in space exist only for the delectation of mankind. 
An appreciation of the magnitude oj the universe and the limitations 
of human knowledge will make for a humility which ought to go far 
to prevent dogmatism. 


Are We Intelligent Enough to Preserve Civilization?—That the 


mental and moral disorder of the world may be due to the fact that 
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one-half of our population are children mentally is suggested by an 
article by Cornelia James Cannon which appears in the Adantic Monthiy 
for February. Mrs Cannon analyzes the results of the army tests 
applied during the war. These intelligence tests were applied to 
1,726,966 officers and enlisted men. Of the white men tested 47.3 
per cent were rated at a mental age of twelve years or less—that is, as 
morons. Of the entire negro draft, 89 per cent were graded at the 
mental age of twelve years or less. Taking blacks and whites together, 
it is apparent that a large percentage is of the moron type. The same 
proportion found in the 1,726,966 probably obtains for our whole male 
population. Of all the foreign born 46 per cent were rated at the mental 
age of nine years or less. Our mentality is probably not lower than 
that of other nations, and we may not be worse off than other generations; 
but we evidently have a great problem upon our hands. What can be 
expected when a majority of our population have the appetites, passions, 
and brute strength of adults and the mentality of children? No wonder 
that we have been witnessing crime waves, rebellion against established 
standards, self-indulgence, and irresponsibility. The reform and salva- 
tion of the world rests upon the small percentage of men and women of 
superior intelligence. 


New York’s Church-Hotel.—According to present plans a unique 
structure will be erected in New York upon the site where the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle now stands. The building will be a seventeen-story 
hotel, with a church occupying part of the first three floors, a school for 
missionaries on the roof, and guest rooms in the rest of the combination 
building. There is to be strict supervision of guests so as to insure the 
highest moral tone of life in the church-hotel. It will cater mainly to 
church members, of whatever denomination they may be. The new 
church-hotel no doubt will meet the real need, and out-of-town guests 
will probably find it an inviting place to stay. 


How Can India Be Educated for Self-Government?—The question 
is being faced quite frankly by many leaders in Indian thought. K. T. 
Paul, the national general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in India, suggests 
( Young Men of India, May, 1921) that a fertile field lies near at hand 
which may be cultivated through a widespread system of adult educa- 
tion. He shows convincingly that the education of the young is not 
sufficient to enable India to face her responsibilities in the immediate 
future. There must be some way of developing the present generation 
of adults to an intelligent appreciation of their problems and duties, 
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that they may use their best powers for the welfare of the community 
and the empire. 

Mr. Paul suggests that there are three existing social organizations 
which may be made effective in promoting adult education: viz., (1) the 
co-operative society, (2) the theater, (3) the weekly rural market. It 
is significant that all three of these have a strong community emphasis 
that would tend to train for social responsibility in an admirable way. 
At the same time all these are the natural expressions of Indian life 
and not importations from the West. The whole program suggested 
by Mr. Paul shows a keen understanding of India’s needs, and an intense 
eagerness to see her take her place as one of the great democracies of 
the world. It is worthy of the most careful consideration by all who 
are interested in this great empire of the East. 


The Lynching Infamy.—That our nation’s conscience is awakening 
to see some of the evil and injustice it has permitted within its borders 
is evidenced by our changing attitude toward lynching as a method of 
dealing out justice to offenders against society. Charles Frederick 
Carter’s discussion of ‘‘ The Lynching Infamy” which appears in Current 
History (March, 1922) sets forth some interesting facts regarding our 
changing attitude toward this evil. There has been a steady decrease 
in the number of lynchings for the last thirty years. In 1892 the number 
was 208 and in 1921 they numbered 63. The number for the decade 
ending with 1921 when compared with the decade ending with r1go1 
shows a decrease of 58.6 per cent. Congress has begun an effort to aid 
the states in preventing further lynchings. On January 26 the House 
passed a bill the purpose of which is “to assure persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of every state the equal protection of the laws, and to punish the 
crime of lynching.” The bill provides a heavy penalty for participants 
in the offense and requires the county in which a lynching occurs to 
forfeit $10,000 to the family of the victim. If this bill becomes a law, 
mob rule may become distinctly discouraged. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF AN ANGLICAN LEADER! 


In his Outspoken Essays Dean Inge says that the author of this work 
is “the strongest man in the English church . . . . has at present an 
influence in the Anglican church which is probably far greater than that 
of any other man.” <A judgment from such a source whets our curiosity 
to ascertain to what use this writer will put his influence. This is the 
first of three volumes which he intends to write for “Restoration of 
Belief ”’—belief in God, belief in Jesus Christ, and belief in the Holy 
Spirit and in the church. At the completion of his task, if the critics 
contest his conclusions, he will issue a general defense in a fourth volume. 
At the outset, he confesses to three predispositions: the right of free 
thinking, a conviction of God as the Living God of the prophets and 
Jesus, and a leaning toward Catholic sacramentalism. In this work he 
deals with grounds of belief in God, revelation, the prophetic faith, and 
historical religion as reported in the Old and New Testaments. His 
argument for the being of God leads him to the God of the Hebrew 
prophets and of Jesus, for whom he claims personality, absoluteness, 
transcendence, and essential goodness and love. Personality is defined 
in terms of the human consciousness. God is the Absolute Being, self- 
limited only by his own nature and the creation of free spirits. He is 
transcendent as the Absolute Creator, prior to the world and independent 
of it. Revelation is a real and direct communication of truth to the 
Prophets and Jesus. Free will is affirmed in accord with the traditional 
notion—something which science can neither deny nor ignore. Christi- 
anity is a “historical religion,’’ but in spite of critical, scientific, or 
philosophical considerations, this fact in no way prejudices acceptance 
of miracles and in general the supernatural. The religion of the Old 
Testament, as independent of historical criticism, stands upon a different 
footing from the New Testament, whose message is centered upon the 
person of Jesus Christ and in particular his birth from a Virgin, his 
corporal resurrection on the third day, and his ascension. This position 
is substantiated: first, by miracles not as arbitrary violations of the 
world-order but as aiming at the restoration of an order violated by 


t Belief in God. By Charles Gore. New York: Scribner, 1921. xvi+300 pages. 
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sin—events adequately authenticated by trustworthy testimony; 
secondly, by the stories of the miracles in the New Testament which are 
to be accepted with the same confidence as if they were reports of ordi- 
nary events; even the Pastoral Epistles have a valid claim as authentic. 
A yet more radical and decisive argument in defense of the miracles is 
the freedom of God interpreted in the light of human free will. Thus 
one may summarize the essential contents of the book. It will doubt- 
less bring “aid and comfort” to many who are disturbed at the inroads 
made by historical criticism and the scientific world-view upon the 
traditional conception of God. However, belief in God as here presented 
has yet far to go ere it will be at home in the modern mind. The modern 
mind which the author seeks to constrain by his argument cares more 
for truth than for tradition, and prefers to adjust its beliefs to reality 
rather than to force reality toan equivocal defense of ‘‘Catholic”’ beliefs. 
For such a task as this the scientific temper is an absolute prerequisite; 
nearly every contention of Mr. Gore is in sharp conflict with the settled 
convictions of responsible thinkers trained in historical and scientitic 
methods. Barring a change of mind he will follow the three volumes 
with a fourth in reply to his critics. 
CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SEEBERG’S HISTORY OF DOGMA! 

Professor Seeberg, of the University of Berlin, has completed the 
new edition of his history of dogma, a noteworthy achievement. It is 
no mere revision of his Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Vol. II, 1898), 
which for years has been accessible in English. He has re-written the 
entire work and expanded it to nearly four times its original length. 
Increased space has made the book more readable. The stream of 
exposition is, however, occasionally blocked by floating ice in the shape 
of Latin quotations from the sources. Judiciously chosen, these extracts 
inform men too busy to refer constantly to opera omnia. Just as before 
the time of source books the ponderous footnotes of Gieseler’s Church 
History served as a mine of quotations, so Seeberg’s laboriously docu- 
mented pages furnish specimens of the treasures which may be dug out 
of the works of the Fathers, the Scholastics, and the Reformers. 

* Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Von Reinhold Seeberg. Vierter Band, erste 
Abteilung: Die Lehre Luthers. Zweite Abteilung: Die Fortbildung der reformatorischen 
Lehre und die gegenreformatorische Lehre (nebst alphabetischem Register tiber alle vier 
Bande). Leipzig: Deichert, 1917, 1920. xii+393; xvi+395-986 pages. 
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The book is not intended for beginners; but both its style and its 
scale render it doubly useful to advanced students and to teachers. 
The ordinarily adequate bibliographies and the faithful footnotes make 
this volume more useful to the investigator of details than is Harnack’s 
History of Dogma. Precisely in the medieval and reformation periods, 
where Harnack’s latest edition is relatively attenuated, Seeberg is well- 
nigh plethoric. 

Seeberg was brought in 1898 from Erlangen to be a counterpoise to 
Harnack at the Prussian capital. He is a representative of the party 
called modern-positiv. He has distinguished himself by his studies in 
later scholasticism, such as his monograph on Die Theologie des Johannes 
Duns Scotus (1900). The direct fruit of this interest he manifested in 
1913 in his third or medieval volume, which, apart from the antiquated 
history of Schwane, is no doubt still the most detailed presentation of 
the theological development of the Middle Ages. 

The fourth volume, which lies before us, contains approximately 
420,000 words and falls into two parts. The first is the most comprehen- 
sive recent treatment of Luther’s teaching, and pays special attention to 
the scholastic background. The second portion traces the development 
of Lutheran orthodoxy to 1580, and that of Reformed orthodoxy to 
1675. The lengthy discussion of Roman Catholic doctrine ends with 
the Vatican Council. The closing twenty-five pages Seeberg devotes to 
“the confessional types as the goal of the development of the history of 
dogma.” 

We rejoice that the Christian faith and intellectual courage of 
Professor Seeberg are undaunted. We trust that in spite of high costs 
it may be possible to have the present edition, which is practically a 
new book, put into English. In that case it would be well for the new 
translator to adopt a procedure different from that followed by Dr. Hay, 
who translated the blocks of source-material distributed throughout the 
text, without giving in extenso in the footnotes the actual language of 
the documents. Should the author revise the text prior to translation, 
he will perhaps wish to modify his remark about the Treaty of Versailles, 
which he defames on page 643 as an “attempt to murder a great people,”’ 
for which he holds the ethical spirit of Anglo-American Calvinism is in 
part responsible. Cant in public life, of which he complains (ibid.), is 
not confined to democracies influenced by English Calvinism. It may 
be less frequently employed by autocratic governments which can act 
without stopping even to delude the consciences of their obedient sub- 
jects; but occasionally autocrats have concealed under ethical phrases 
the actual Staatsraison. 
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Seeberg believes that this his greatest work will remain for some 
time the latest attempt at covering the entire field of the history of 
dogma. He holds that prior to attempting another synthesis it will be 
necessary to promote many special monographs which either cover the 
more distant regions, persons, and periods, or follow single concepts 
down through the entire length of their development. These researches, 
he believes, will contirm and render more evident the fundamental lines 
which he and others have already discovered; but they will probably 
also show hitherto unsuspected eddies in the main currents of thought. 
As instances of the type of investigation which is desirable he mentions 
the works of Grabmann (Die scholastiche Methode, etc.) and those of 
Clemens Baumker and of his school in the history of medieval philosophy 
and theology. Among Protestant studies he specifies Karl Heim’s Das 
Gewissheits problem in der systematischen Theologie bis su Schletermacher 
(1911) and Hirsch’s monograph on Osiander. Let us hope that these 
suggestions may bear fruit in England and America, in spite of the fact 
that Seeberg, to judge from his bibliographies and footnotes, is almost 
entirely unaffected by the many excellent English and American con- 
tributions to the history of Christian thought. 

WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE! 

Students of the history of Christian missions who have had occasion 
to peruse earlier volumes by this author, viz., The History of Missions in 
India (English transl., 1908) and A History of Protestant Missions in the 
Near East (English transl., 1910) will not need the added evidence fur- 
nished by this informing and stimulating work that in the field of the 
science and history of missions Dr. Richter occupies a pre-eminent posi- 
tion in present-day German Protestant scholarship. The qualities 
which have rendered his earlier volumes invaluable to the student of 
the subject, breadth of learning, lucidity of thought, mastery and organ- 
ization of material, catholicity of spirit, and balance of judgment are 
found again in this voluminous work. Intellectual honesty and the 
spirit of fairness dominate its pages. We of Anglo-Saxon heritage can 
well forgive this rugged Teuton if at times his soul flames out in protes 
at the practical embargo placed upon German missionary agencies within 


* Evangelische Missionskunde. By Julius Richter. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1920. 
463 pages. 
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British dominions, particularly in African territories formerly held by 
Germany, but now parceled out among the Allies. It does seem, as 
Dr. Richter says, that agents of the heavenly Kingdom ought to have 
been immune from expropriation and internment. Perhaps they might 
have been, had all been utterly and patently above political intrigue. 
Apart from a brief introduction in which reference is made to the 
output of missionary literature of the informational sort which is basic 
for any science and history of missions, the work falls into four main 
divisions, the biblical basis of missions, the theory of missions, mission- 
ary apologetic, and the history of missions, the latter theme, as we might 
expect, constituting the major part of the work. The missionary idea 
is traced through the prophetic literature of the Old Testament, assumed 
(in contradistinction to Harnack) in the universalism implied in the 
teaching of Jesus, and is found incarnate in the life and work of Paul. 
The theory of missions involves a consideration of the task, viz., 
the enlistment of the non-Christian world, both heathen and Mohamme- 
dan, in the Christian movement; the agencies to be employed as regards 
both organization and material equipment; and the methods to be used, 
including mastery of the languages of non-Christian peoples and their 
use in preaching and the production of a Christian literature, the develop- 
ment of Christian education, catechetical instruction, the founding and 
nurture of the native church, the creation and development of native 
leadership, and finally the attitude of the Christian constituency to 
ingrained heathen social institutions, such as ancestor-worship, caste, 
polygamy, and slavery. The theory of missions further takes into 
account the fact that the missionary movement is determined by three 
factors varying in intensity in different communions: New Testament 
standards, ideas and practices of the church in the homeland, and the 
specific need of the field itself. It also takes into consideration the press- 
ing question of the relation of the mission to the native church, together 
with the problem of denominational competition and co-operation. In 
a word, the theory of missions is ever growing and unfolding out of 
the practical experience of those engaged in the missionary undertaking. 
Missionary apologetic deals with the relation of Christianity to the 
non-Christian religions. It is imperative both from the standpoint of 
the church in the homeland, if it would understand the problem and the 
opportunity of world-evangelization, and also from that of the missionary 
who seeks to win the non-Christian world. It involves the understand- 
ing of the psychology, philosophy, and history of religion. On the one 
hand it deals with the animistic religions of primitive peoples, and on 
the other hand with the far more difficult problems involved in the highly 


developed religions of Eastern Asia—Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucian- 
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ism, Taoism, Shintoism, and Islam. In both instances the method is 
essentially the same: the analysis of the religious inheritance, the dis- 
covery of basic ideas, and the relating of these, as far as possible, with 
universal religious needs and aspirations of mankind and the fundamental 
spirit and teaching of Christianity. This study involves, in the case of 
the oriental religions, consideration of the literatures of India, China, 
and Islam, the philosophical, ethical, and religious implications of the 
same, together with some appreciation of the personalities of their 
founders. Here our author shows fine discrimination, not alone in his 
analysis and criticism of these great faiths of the Orient and the contrast 
they present, but also in his appreciation of the points of contact which 
they offer to Christianity. 

In his outline of the history of missions, Catholic and Protestant, 
Dr. Richter has compassed a difficult task in the most satisfying manner 
conceivable in 250 pages packed full of information. The author passes 
rapidly from the causes of the dearth of missionary interest in the Refor- 
mation period to the beginnings of modern Protestant missions as seen 
in Pietism, Moravianism, and the movement inaugurated by William 
Carey, ushering in the nineteenth century with its complex of missionary 
agencies, and the mobilizing of the forces of the church in Europe and 
America for the conquest of the world. In kaleidoscopic fashion there 
pass in review before the reader the various political units of Africa, 
Asia, Australia, Oceania, and America, wherever Christian missions have 
made impact with the non-Christian world. Account is taken of the 
Jand and its people, its languages and religions, its peculiar problems, the 
history of the Christian movement both Catholic and Protestant, 
together with the most recent available statistics. The volume is well 
supplied with footnotes introducing the reader to a comprehensive 
missionary bibliography, including available literature in various modern 
tongues. Unfortunately as a result, no doubt, of unavoidable circum- 
stances existing in Germany just now, this very valuable volume is 
printed on atrociously poor paper. 

HENRY H. WALKER 

CuicaGo ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A PLEA FOR BEAUTY IN RELIGION! 

In these confused times, when searching questions are being raised 
regarding both art and religion, it may be that at least a part of these 
inquiries will be answered, not by a study of either subject separately, 
but by an analysis of their mutual relations. We find points of remark- 

* Art and Religion. By Von Ogden Vogt. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1921. ix-+257 pages. $5.00. 
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able similarity in their characteristics and in the type of experiences 
which they awaken in us. In their historical development they have 
been intimately associated. Consequently a separation of these two 
necessities of human existence means serious loss to the potency of each, 

Von Ogden Vogt in his book Art and Religion presents a discriminat- 
ing consideration of art as a primary and necessary factor in the religious 
reconstruction of the new age. “In a general way,” he says, “the great 
lack of Protestantism is not intellectual nor moral but artistic, not 
ethical] but cultural.” He points out that a wide range of art has become 
dissevered from the institutions of religion. “The ugliness of many 
present-day religious forms repels those to whom beauty is a genuinely 
spiritual satisfaction.’”’ Therefore ‘religion cannot complete her 
reformation until she has squared her experience not only with Scientist 
and Moralist but also with the Artist . . . . so that every trained leader 
in religion will be more aware of the universal hunger for beauty, and 
more capable of utilizing this almost unlimited asset for the religious 
ends of his task.” 

The writer uses his analysis of the mutual needs of art and religion 
as a basis for definitely constructive suggestions regarding ways in which 
the arts may contribute to religion. Some of these are the following; 
Art can aid in the presentation of symbols and sacraments so as to help 
us in seeing that these are more than they seem to be. Religious educa- 
tion may include as one of its essentials a training in observation of the 
beauty of nature and of the arts. “To help young lives to see and enjoy 
beauty is to help them to apprehend God.”’ Rituals of worship become 
vitalized by conforming to aesthetic demands. Hundreds of churches 
are “devoid of the artistry of worship and of devotional life... . . Many 
an outsider would like to come in if he could find a place where his whole 
nature could be satistied.” We wish that in discussing the topic of 
religious education the author had given more detailed suggestions 
regarding the improvement of the pictorial illustrations which are gener- 
ally used. Pictures provide the minds of children with images some- 
times distinguished and sometimes sadly commonplace, which have a 
powertul influence over the ideas which they are intended to illustrate. 

By pointing out that as a factor in church unity the arts are impor- 
tant, the writer emphasizes a point too often overlooked. Fellowship 
in common moral effort and a reduction to a minimum of creedal agree- 
ment are prominent factors, but “the unities of feeling are more profound 
than those of thought and more stirring than those of work. Thought 
often divides, feeling unites. If people can be led to share a common 
emotional experience they have already been touched by the welding 
fire. One of the resources for the creation of such experience is art. 
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. Part of the pressure toward church unity, therefore, and one of 
the great aids toward its coming, is not economic or practical, but 
artistic.” 

In the discussion of church architecture an especially significant con- 
sideration is that regarding structural tone, the general atmosphere 
produced by the architecture and furnishings, The tone may be that 
of too great austerity or on the other hand of the merely physical peace 
of comfortableness, In the attempt to beautify there is also the constant 
danger of introducing a merely superficial stimulation of the senses. 
There must be a degree of austerity and restraint, 4 suggestion of the 
supremacy of spirit over flesh. 

The closing chapter deals with the future church which will “set 
forth the oneness of life, not only theologically and ethically, but also 
aesthetically’ and “will heal the breach between religion and the ancient 
categories of truth, goodness, and beauty.” 

The main conclusions of the author are suggested by the following 
quotations: 

‘Religion would not long attract people in an advancing civilization if it 
should cut away the rhythmic forms of hymns and songs, the artistic excellence 
of diction and rhetoric, and the stately dignity of noble buildings. Many 
people turn to art instead of to religion for rest and refuge, for recreation 
after the moral struggle of practical life. A work of noble art is in itself, by its 
composure and perfection, a peace giver, a restorative, a sanctuary for the 
moment inviolable. How much more would men turn to religion if the great 
composing faiths could be set forth so triumphantly in noble and sensible 
forms as to restore the joy of salvation.” 

“Tt is the attempt of every work of art to approach perfection in its own 
medium. Its effect is to shame carelessness and imperfection. The assistance 
of various arts can be brought to bear upon the worshiper in church in such a 
way as to help him to be reverent and to display to him the larger cause of 


religion over against which his own life may be seen to be unsatisfactory.” 


The message of this book to churchmen is important and greatly 
needed. It will promote a recognition of the fact that the arts of the 
painter, decorator, architect, musician, and liturgist are languages which 
speak with particular potency to many. In the large number who are 
affected by them they awaken strong preferences for or aversions to 
places and occasions. They re-enforce or nullify the spoken words. 
The book, moreover, makes an appeal broader than its announced 
intention. Its sound philosophy makes it a distinct contribution to the 
literature of aesthetics. 

WALTER SARGENT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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DRESSER, Horatio W. Spiritual Health and Healing. New York: Crowell, 
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A clearly written book intended to show how some of the results of modern 
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spiritual attitude and by ministers in their “‘cure of souls.”’ The applications are all 
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of common sense. 
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& Co. 256 pages. $2.25. 
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